Dr. Fred Allison—1882-1974 


One of Auburn's most illustrious faculty members, the in- 
ternationally known physicist Dr. Fred Allison, 92, died 
August 2 in his Auburn home. Widely known for his work in 
magneto-optics, Dr. Allison stimulated much scientific com- 
ment when he announced the evidence of deterium or heavy 
hydrogen in 1932. Soon thereafter, he announced evidence 
for the existence of elements 85 and 87, hitherto unknown 


species of atoms. 7 


“In Dr. Fred Allison, Auburn University had one of 
America's foremost atomic physicists, both as a teacher and a 
researcher,” commented Dr. Howard Carr, head of the 
Physics Department. During his long Auburn career, Dr. 
Allison headed the Physics Department and served as dean of 


the Graduate School. 


News of Dr. Allison’s death reached the Alumnews at press 
time. An account of his career and an appreciation of his con- 
tribution to Auburn will appear in the next issue. 
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Stimuli and Stumbling Blocks— 


Freshman Studies At Auburn 


What sort of academic experiences await incoming freshmen at 
Auburn? Do some classes really contain hundreds of students? 
How many courses do graduate assistants teach? Why do some 


freshmen fail? 


These are common questions of concern to parents each year as 
their sons and daughters move away from the warm, paternalistic 
world of home and high school to the freer, less personal environ- 
ment of the university. On the campus, no one tells them to study at 
night, and no one penalizes them for missing class. Midquarter 
deficiency slips sent to parents of the faltering ones are perhaps the 
last vestiges of a more structured academic era. Self discipline, 
students soon learn, can be as important as academic aptitude. 

The Alumnews compiled the following section to inform alumni 
of trends, conditions, and policies in the four most common 
freshmen course sequences—English, world history, mathematics, 
and biology. Thus, when those first grade reports are delivered 
shortly before Christmas, conscientious parents might know 


something about the factors that contributed to their sons’ and. 


daughters’ successes—or failures. 


Freshman English— 
Getting Away From Fuzzy Thinking 


The one universal academic experience at Auburn is freshman 
English. Before any student begins to learn the particulars of a 
profession, indeed before any student can graduate, he must write 


reasonably “effective expository 
English prose” in his two or three 
freshman English classes. “We all 
have to use English; we all have to 
communicate,” Dr. Bert Hitchcock 
63, chairman of the program, 
justifies the requirement. “When an 
engineer is out of a job, for exam- 
ple, he needs to know something 
about writing persuasive letters in 
order to get another.” But even 
more important than any practical 


‘Were Conscientious, Concerned About Students’ 


Graduate assistants—not professors or instructors—teach most 
of the Freshman English classes at Auburn. For salaries ranging 
from about fifty to eighty dollars a week, varying with class load, 


they assume the responsibility for 
helping new students write better 
sentences, paragraphs, and essays. 
Some of them have master’s 
degrees and a few years of teaching 
experience behind them, but others 
conduct classes with only an un- 
dergraduate degree and a good 
academic record to their credit. 

There is, after all, a first time for 
all teachers, even the best. 

The Alumnews recently invited 
four graduate teaching assistants to 
participate in a discussion on that 
“first time” and the subsequent 
classroom experiences of the first 
quarter. All four of the assistants 
will begin their second year of 
teaching Freshman English in the 
fall. 

Alumnews: Did you think you were 
prepared to teach Freshman 
English your first quarter? 

A: My knees were shaking on the 
first day of class, The students were 
smirking, I thought, because they 
could tell I was new. But they were 
very polite, as freshmen usually 


are. For the few first meetings, I 
wasn t sure I was prepared to teach. 
B: I didn't feel incompetent my first 
quarter, but, if I had been in the 
place of these freshmen, I would 
have been expecting an older 
teacher. Obviously I didn’t feel as 
secure as someone who had been 
teaching 25 years. But at least I can 
write well, I thought, so I should be 
able to help the students. 

C: Yes, I felt prepared to teach 
because I have a very good 
background in English and some 
experience teaching in a reform 
school. I’m never afraid when I step 
into a classroom. 

D: Perhaps G.T.A.’s (graduate 
teaching assistants) aren’t as ex- 
perienced, but we spend a lot of 
time preparing for our classes. 
We're conscientious, I think, and 
were concerned about our 
students. We discuss our work with 
other G.T.A’s all the time—we try 
to find the best ways to help our 
students. 


Alumnews: Do freshmen sense that 
youre not a regular faculty 
member? 
B: They seem surprised when they 
find out we take courses too. 
C: It helps if you distinguish 
yourself from the class. I wear a 
coat and tie every day. If you dress 
and act like the freshmen, if you run 
a loose class, you llhave problems. 
B: I don't think dress matters that 
much, but authority does. Not only 
should you treat students as if they 
were mature and older, you should 
act that way yourself. 
D: Honesty in the classroom is very 
important. If you're honest with the 
students, you won't have too many 
problems. | 
Alumnews: Can you teach all 
students how to write effectively? 
A: Not always. I think they can 
learn to write correctly, but not 
always effectively, and certainly 
not always imaginatively. To quote 
one of my students: “Either you got 
it or you dont.” 
C: You need to tell them definitely 
whats wrong with their writing: 
otherwise, they won't 
(Continued on page 2) 


application, he says, is the ability to 
appreciate language as a creative 
agent that shapes reality. 

In short, written communication 
is crucial to the intellectual 
development of all college 


graduates. Therefore, some three 


to four thousand freshmen churn 
out paragraphs and essays for ap- 
proximately 70 English teachers in 
over 300 classrooms each year. 

Though the program is 
monstrous, the University’s largest 
in terms of enrollment, Dr. 
Hitchcock seldom assigns more 
than 25 students to a class. “It’s easy 
to see how inappropriate an 
auditorium environment would be 
for teaching composition,” he says. 
“We must give each student effort 
careful consideration; we must let 
the student know exactly, when 
possible, how to improve his 
writing.” Toward this end, Dr. 
Hitchcock and the Freshman 
English Committee set academic 
standards, supervise the faculty, 
and consider, consistently, new ap- 
proaches to the difficult task of 
teaching students how to. write 
more effectively. 

A few new students, however, 
have never acquired the verbal: 


‘skills needed for further develop- 


ment in college. “A student must 
have some grasp of fundamentals 
before we can help him do college 
work,” Dr. Hitchcock says. “but 
then people who are admitted to 
Auburn should be up to the level 
where they can be taught to write 
creatively. Teaching some people 
how to write, we feel at times, is 
like trying to make a tall person 
short.” Some of the failures each 
year, no doubt, spring from inade- 
quate high school backgrounds in 
grammar and composition. 

“We assume that students are 
quite experienced with 


the . 
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English—pg. 1 
Biology—pg. 2 


Math—pg. 3 


History—pg. 16 


Books for Fresh- 
men— pg. 6 


mechanics of English by the time 


they get to college; any student 
who is not should consult his 
teacher or refer to his textbook. 
The courses are not designed to 
continue teaching rules of punctua- 
tion, verb placement, etc. But when 
we find that students are weak in 
mechanics, we put more emphasis 
on them during the periods of in- 
struction,” Dr. Hitchcock explains. 

The overwhelming majority of 
new students are capable of pass- 
ing freshman English if they study, 


read and write often, revise their. 


work, and generally apply 
themselves diligently to the subject 
matter. Upon completing the 
three-quarter Freshman English se- 
quence, they have learned to write 
prose that exhibits “correctness, ap- 
propriateness, smoothness, clarity, 
interest, force, and completeness.” 

“Most students can learn the 


patterns of writing expository es- 


says and, once they learn these 
patterns, they can deviate 
somewhat to achieve creativity. 
When you put a sentence together, 
you have written creatively,” Dr. 


(Continued on page 2) 
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understand—sometimes 
won't understand anyway. 
B: Occasionally, I have to tell them: 
“Yes, you're correct, but there are 
better ways—much better ways to 
say the same thing.” It’s a matter of 
taste, too. 

C: Freshmen here, it seems, are ap- 
preciative of the time I’ve spent. 
with them. I try to write them long 
notes on their papers. Maybe I 
spend too much time on the con- 
tent, questioning their logic and so 
forth. But this effort pays off. If 
they become more interested in 
what they’re saying, they concen- 
trate more on how they say it. 


they 


ae 
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GTA’s Conscientious, Concerned About Students 


(Continued from. page 1) 


the content of a paper. They not 
only know how to say it, they seem 
to have more to say. But too many 
haven't been prepared to think 
when they write. For example, PI 
read the class a poem and ask one 
student what she thinks of it. “Oh, 
its good,” she'll say. “Why is it 
good?” TIl ask her. “Oh, I don’t 
know, it just is,” she'll reply. Or 
maybe she'll say—and I hear this all 
the time—“Oh, it helped me to see 
myself.” Now she didn’t want to 
think about that poem, and many 
of them don’t want to think when 
they write. 


Alumnews: 


How about the 


Circular reasoning—‘I don’t 
think the President should be 
impeached because I don’t 


think he should’ 


D: I discovered, in my first class, 
that the writing was much worse 
than I anticipated. I sent out eleven 
deficiency slips midquarter. I had 
to keep in mind that these students 
were freshmen and not senior 
English majors, and they improved 
as a whole toward the end of the 
quarter. For some reason, students 
really get their act together the last 
few weeks. 

B: Besides sentence fragments, cir- 
cular reasoning is one of the most 
common faults among freshmen. 
Too many will say something like: 
“I don't think the President should 
be impeached because I don’t think 
he should.” 

C: The key to good writing is think- 
ing. Too many freshmen have 
never had to do much thinking. 
Some have no imagination, and 
others haven't learned how to 
organize their thoughts. I’ve found 
that students who had good gram- 
mar courses in high school do a 
better job not only with the 
mechanics of English but also with 


2 


mechanics of English? Do you 
count off much for grammatical 
errors? 

B: The content is obscured in 
anything that’s totally ungram- 
matical. But I try to give a good 
deal of credit for original thinking. 
I do, however, give an “F” for 
sentence fragments. I think it’s im- 
portant that they know asentence. 
C: As far as I’m concerned, gram- 
matical errors are little piddling 
errors that no one should make. 
They’re the kind of things that can 
be corrected by putting your mind 
on it. Therefore, I’m strict. I also 
give an “F” for a sentence 
fragment—-actually, I’m strict on 
one error at a time. They just ac- 
cumulate by the end of the quarter. 
Next week, for example, I'll add 
comma splices to the “F” errors. 
D: When I grade papers, I consider 
organization and content most im- 
portant. But I also teach the basics 
of grammar. 

Alumnews: Do you have trouble 
reading handwriting? 


B: I don’t have too much trouble, 
although I have to guard against 
certain prejudices. For some 
reason, I associate small 
handwriting with intelligence. 

C: Two types of handwriting 
amuse me. There’s the typical 
freshman girl handwriting which is 
curvaceous and full of frills. Some 
of them dot the i’s with circles and 
flowers. And there’s the ROTC 
handwriting, which is so neat and 
compact and uniform it’s a strain to 
read. ‘ 

D: I learn the handwriting within a 
couple of weeks. Even if the 
students don’t sign their papers, I 
know who wrote them. 
Alumnews: What topics do you 
assign for essays? Do you find it 
difficult to think of essay topics? 
B: I like students to agree or dis- 
agree on some issue or to evaluate 
some statement in the text. The im- 
portant thing is to get them to 
center their thoughts on something 
specific, if possible. I try not to give 
something which I couldn’t write 
about myself. I’ve discovered, for 
example, that topics on democracy 
or patriotism invite cliches. “What 
Democracy Means To Me’ is really 
a bad topic. 

D: And soare religious topics. They 
are too personal. Really, how can 
you put a “C” on “Why I Love 
God”? I just hand it back and ask 
the student to write another paper. 
You can't grade their emotions. 

C: One girl wrote about the death 
of her brother. You can’t grade that. 
Later, to my surprise, I found out 
that she had lied about it anyway. 


B: I had bad luck on the topic: 
““Describe Your Funeral.” 
Everyone, it seemed, wanted to be 
buried in their blue jeans, wanted 
balloons and pretty music, and 
wanted all their friends to be happy 
because, after all, they had gone to 
Heaven. You shouldn’t ask things 
that demand cleverness and 
humor. That’s not what we're try- 
ing to teach. 


Getting Away From Fuzzy Thinking 


(Continued from page 1) 


Hitchcock says. “Expository 
writing is related to the more fac- 
tual world. When we speak of 
creativity, we mean the ability to 
attain new perspectives on things 
within this realm. Writing creative- 
ly is the means of getting away 
from fuzzy thinking.” 

To introduce students to the es- 
sential patterns and to break them 
of the habit of “fuzzy thinking,” 
English teachers emphasize the 
small prose unit as the first element 
of study. “We used to assign 
students eight essays to write dur- 
ing the first quarter,’ says Dr. 
Hitchcock, “but now we usually 
assign two or three. Beginning 
students write paragraphs at almost 
every class meeting and progress 
gradually to essays.” 

In EH 102, the second quarter of 
study, ‘students move from the 
paragraph and simple explanatory 
essays to larger prose units of 
argumentation and persuasion. 
“This prepares them for EH 103, 
which deals with the more complex 
processes of interpretation. and 
evaluation. We have made changes 
here too—we no longer require 
students to write a single, formal 
research paper. Instead, we have 
them prepare several critical 
papers, using outside sources. We 
discovered that students were 
spending too much time worrying 
about that big research paper and 
not enough time on learning how to 
assimilate materials into a piece of 
writing, Dr. Hitchcock says. “In- 
cidentally, this third quarter of 


study is especially good training fOr 
those persons who will be required 
in their jobs to make occasiona 
reports, who will have to know 
how to present problems and facts, 
analyze them, and make intelligent 
conclusions.” 

Most of the freshman English 
teachers are graduate teaching 
assistants. “Now some parents an 
students think that all of these 
teachers are inexperienced, that 
they cannot do as well in the 
classroom as a professor, or an in- 
structor. Most of them, however, 
have master’s degrees and are 
working on Ph.D.’s. Smaller 
colleges often rely on people with 
the same amount of experience, but 
call them instructors or professors 
of some sort. In fact, only 15 or so Of 
our approximately 70 freshman 
English teachers for the fall are in- 
experienced on the college level. 
These few, of course, we will 
work with very closely.” 

Dr. Hitchcock advises the new 
teachers in a graduate seminar and 
visits their freshmen classes OC- 
casionally. In the 1973-74 English 
manual for new teachers, he out- 
lines their responsibilities and 
warns against “offensive defen- 
siveness and “cynical inflexibili- 
ty.” These are extremes, he says, 
“which should be guarded against 
no less than extreme per- 
missiveness and wishy-washiness. 
There are ways, and there are ways 
to maintain standards, to be 
‘demanding.’ ” 


Freshman english 


By John Humma 


In our modern contemporary world of today 
students tell me in their themes 

you have to love your fellow man 

don’t be prejudice against negroes or jews 


and relate 
by all means relate 


just don’t loose your identity 
revelance is what matters 


get involved 
ect 
books are boring 


In the game plan 


I will be grading themes the rest of my life 
I am becoming bias against students 


(Reprinted from the Southern Humanities 


Review, Spring, 1973) 
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A: Yes, it’s hard to think of topics. 
“Integration in the South” was a 
good one. They really have had 
some interesting experiences with 
that. But I should have avoided 
“The Life Story of My Blue Jeans.” 
Once I asked them to write on “The 
Three Things I Would Take to A 
Desert Island.” Most of them 
would take an axe, a Bible, and a 
girl friend or a boy friend. 

D: They complained about some of 
my topics, so I let them write on 
what they wanted. Well, they came 
back and asked for a specific 
assignment. It’s tough, but impor- 
tant to assign them something ap- 
propriate. They write better on an 
interesting topic. 

Alumnews: What are some of your 
other problems? 

D: They're too grade conscious.. A 
“C” really bothers them. In high 
school, they got “B’s” for fairly 
good, clean papers. Those are “C” 
papers, I think, if they do not dis- 
play some imagination or some 


better-than-average use of 
language. 


writing an opinion piece, they tr 


Roe? 4 
please the teacher—agree with the 
teacher if they can guess how he 


feels. I tell them I don’t care which 


“side” they take as long as t 
think and write clearly. 


the 


B: Too many of them are afraid to 
disagree with the teacher. If theyre 


~es- 
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C: A Freshman English teacher 


needs to know how to handle Peo- 
He can’t 


ple and their problems. 


help students with writing unless = 


is in control. It involves somet 
more than scholarship. Thats o 
reason the English Departm 
should carefully interview G.T. 

before giving out assistantship 
Sometimes they look at some 
undergraduate record and 
scores, see that he’s a pretty g 


o 
student, and give him a cl 


ent 
one’s 
test 


assa 


without even meeting im. 
8g He 
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Most Could Pass— 


Poor Study Habits Cause Failure of Freshman Biology Students 


A simple lack of good study habits accounts for the failure of far 
too many freshmen in first quarter biology, believes Dr. William 
Mason, co-ordinator of the general biology program. “We have a 


large number of students who 
never buy a textbook or a lab 
manual,” he explains. “Average 
attendance in some of our after- 
noon classes runs around 65 to 75 
percent. Many students, I’m cer- 
tain, are cramming one or two 
nights before an examination. So 
our failure rate is eleven to twelve 
percent of the enrollment. It would 
be much lower if students simply 
attended class and studied on a 
regular basis.” 

If the trend continues, nearly 150 
students will flunk biology fall 
quarter. 

“Its really sad, because most of 
these students are capable of pass- 
ing the course,” says Dr. Mason. “If 
students don’t keep up with 
biology day by day, however, 
they're in trouble. There’s no way 


courses’will be an easy ten hours,” 
Dr. Mason says. 

Predictably, those overconfident 
students who rely more on high 
school experience than on regular 
study often “get arude awakening” 
come test time.',This situation 
reminds Dr. Mason bf a survey the 
University of Georgia\ conducted, 
one which compared two groups of 
freshmen college chemistry 
students: “The first group had 
taken high school chemistry, and 
the second group had studied the 
subject for the first time in college. 
The results revealed, ironically, 
that the second group did better in 
college chemistry than the first. 
Perhaps a similar study of freshmen 
biology students would be useful in 
analyzing why some doso poorly.” 


‘Our program is the only 
one I know of that isn't treated 


like astepchild’ 


to learn it in one or two nights. Even 
students who've had a good 
biology course in high school must 
study regularly, for it is simply not 
the kind of information you retain 
from the first exposure. Our ad- 
vanced students, for that matter, 
must review fundamental concepts 
again and again.” 

Most Auburn students are re- 
quired to take at least ten hours of 
“natural science,” either biology, 
geology, chemistry, or physics. “If 
given a choice, freshmen generally 
select biology. Many of these 
students have had biology in high 
school and think, perhaps, our 


Classroom and laboratory con- 
ditions at Auburn offer the new stu- 
dent “many opportunities” to un- 
derstand the material, according to 
Dr. Mason. Although biology sec- 
tions are relatively large—75 to 120 
students per class—the weekly lab 
sessions are small and somewhat in- 
formal. If, for some reason, a stu- 
dent hesitates to ask a question dur- 
ing the lecture hour, he can take his 
problem to the lab where a 
professor or an experienced 


graduate teaching assistant super- 
vises the work of no more than 22 
students. “I know there’s a certain 
tendency in an auditorium for a 


professor not to get to know all of 
his students,” Dr. Mason says. “So, 
excepting a couple of cases in the 
fall, I usually assign only one large 
class to one professor. In terms of 
total number of students, it is as if 
he had only two or three small 
classes.” 

Graduate teaching assistants. do 
not lecture in Auburn biology 
courses. “We only use the graduate 
assistants in the labs, and we don't 
assign them a lab until we're sure 
they can handle the situation.” A 
very small percentage of the 
G.T.A.’s, Dr. Mason points out, 
never teach a lab section because 
“they simply do not meet our stan- 
dards.” Those who do supervise 
student lab work once a week have 
been prepared for the experience: 
“We get the new graduate assistants 
together for a two or three-hour 
period each Sunday night during 
fall quarter and go over how we 
want them to approach the next 
week's material.” 

Dr. Mason believes the Auburn 
biology program is superior to 
those at many other land-grant in- 
stitutions. “Our program is the only 
one I know of that isn’t treated like 
a stepchild,” he says. “We have 
professors teaching the lecture 
courses, we have adequate finan- 
cial support, and we'll soon have 
even better classroom and 
laboratory situations.” 

The entire program, which in- 
cludes three other undergraduate 
courses—biology of human affairs, 
plant biology, and animal 
biology—will move into renovated 
Cary Hall early next year. “This 
will be a great improvement,” Dr. 
Mason believes. “Well have a 
spacious, comfortable auditorium 
complete with the latest projection 
and public address equipment. We 
will also have additional audio- 
tutorial carrels for individual study. 
Students in animal biology are 
currently working in such carrels, 
learning at their own speed, with 
much success. So, when we move 
into Cary, perhaps we will be able 
to approach first quarter biology 
this way, for those students who 
choose it.” 

In short, the audio-tutorial 
system instructs through tapes and 
a variety of visual aids. Students 
“attend class” in their carrels when 
they please and stay as long as they 
want or until they have learned 
their assigned lesson. “Since we 
adopted this system in animal 
biology, approximately 60 percent 
of the students have been making 
A’s and B’s as opposed to 40 percent 
under the traditional lecture 
method,” Dr. Mason reports. 

“And it’s not an entirely imper- 
sonal program of instruction. An in- 
structor or a graduate teaching 
assistant is present in the audio- 
tutorial lab to give help if 
necessary. Most of the students like 
this method of teaching. Ina recent 
survey, for instance, 70 percent said 


GTA’s Think 


(Continued from page 2) 


could be a raving lunatic. He could 
be too shy to teacha class. He could 
be too callous, determined never to 
give an “A”. I’m afraid there are 
people here who probably 
shouldn't be teaching. 

B: On the whole, I think the English 


they preferred the audio-tutorial 
system to lectures.” In the event 


“I believe that most non-science 
majors feel that the ten hours credit 


Failure rate ‘would be much 
lower if students simply attended 
class and studied on a 


regular basis’ 


that such a teaching program is 
adopted for other biology courses, 
students would be offered a choice 
between the two types of instruc- 
tion, Dr. Mason says. 

Another possible improvement 
would entail the separation of 
science and non-science majors 
into different first quarter biology 
sections. The science and science- 
oriented majors—pre-med, ` pre- 
vet, pre-pharmacy, chemistry, 
math, biology, and science educa- 
tion students—take plant and 
animal biology upon completing 
the general biology course, while 
the non-science majors move into 
biology of human affairs, a course 
devoted primarily to human 
anatomy, physiology, and ecology. 
“If we could separate these 
students,” says Dr. Mason, “we 
might better prepare them for their 
next courses. The non-science ma- 
jors, for instance, wouldn't study 
some aspects of biology in as much 
detail as would the science majors.” 

Dr. Mason finds it easy to con- 
vince himself that biology, because 
it concerns life, is the most impor- 
tant of the sciences for the non- 
science major. “But I wouldn't 
attempt to convince others of this,” 
he says. 


Major Problem— 


in biology has been valuable to 
them. During the two quarters, the 
student studies such fundamental 
concepts as photosynthesis, 
respiration, cell division, heredity, 
evolution, human anatomy and 
physiology, and human ecology. In. 
the second course, he encounters an 
objective analysis of what is being 
done to the environment and what 
the overall biological results may 
be. He learns, for example, what 
pollutants are in the air and where 
they come from, what the burning 
of high sulfur coal does to the at- 
mosphere and what energy altern- 
atives are available. We believe the 
non-science major finds the courses 
relevant to his future and valuable 
in understanding life and the en- 
vironment.” 

But students, through disciplined 
study, must find the “relevance” on 
their own. They now havé the 
freedom to cut classes whenever 
and as often as they please, and 
they've always had the option to 
gamble on “just getting by” with as 
little effort as possible. “We won't 
lower our standards,” says Dr. 
Mason. “If a student can’t motivate 
himself to do what’s necessary to 
achieve academically, then let’s 
send him somewhere else.” 


Matching Student and Math Course 


One of the major problems confronting the Department of 
Mathematics each year is getting some 2,000 freshmen into the 
appropriate math courses. “A new student’s mathematical poten- 


tial is difficult to measure,” says Dr. 
L.P. Burton, head of the Depart- 
ment. “We use a formula which 
blends a student’s ACT or SAT 
score with the number of high 
school math courses he has had and 
his grades in them and some pre- 
college counseling information. We 
also have private interviews with 
many students.” This placement 
procedure works fairly well, he 
believes, but it says little, if 
anything, about a student’s 
“scholarly dedication and motiva- 
tion.” 

Therefore the Department fre- 
quently makes exceptions to its 
basic policies for freshmen: “Cer- 
tainly we do not want to require a 
student to repeat, unnecessarily, 
work he has had in high school. And 
I've found that a student who has 
the desire and ambition to move 


ahead is likely to be successful even 


when there are modest indications 
in his background for proceeding 
with caution. Many students, of 
course, prefer to play it safe, realiz- 
ing that there are going to be 
problems in adjusting to college, 
and that fraternity or sorority life, 
football games, and many other 
extra-curricular activities are going 
to absorb much of their time and 
energy during the first quarter.” 


of high school English,” Dr. Burton 
points out, “but a new student may 
come to Auburn withas little as one 
or two or as muchas four or five un- 
its of mathematics behind him.” 
Obviously some students then are 
far more prepared than others. 
Quality of instruction also fluc- 
tuates. “The city schools, we've dis- 
covered, usually have mathematics 
teachers knowledgeable enough to 
provide good, college-preparatory 
instruction whereas many of the 
schools in small towns and rural 
areas do not.” 

During the first three weeks of 
classes, a student can usually dropa 
course if it proves too tough for 
him. Each fall, for example, a 
number of students move back to 
the most elementary pre-calculus 
course, which includes five weeks 
of refresher work in high school 
algebra, or to the more advanced 
pre-calculus course, which 
provides a brief review of algebra 
before dealing with its main topic, 
trigonometry. Calculus is the most 
advanced mathematics course for 
beginning freshmen. “But some 
students are not ready for either of 
the two pre-calculus courses,” says 
Dr. Burton. “Each year, we suggest 
to several students that they should 
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Esoterica For Everyone— 


Stalking the Wild White Poplar 


By Bob Sanders ’52 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


Ha! I gained a little bit today on those insidious, 
creeping, subversive, underground foes of mine, the 
European white poplars in my front and back yards. 
“Take that!” I gleefully shouted as I viciously yanked 
and pulled some of their roots out of the ground. It 


-was a good feeling. 


As I mentioned before one time, we set out these 
trees, several years ago, because we wanted some 
quick shade. We wanted some trees that would get to 
looking like trees soon, something we could sit in the 
shade of and read Grit, you know. 

And somebody said why not get some of them 
“silver maples” (that’s what they are mistakenly called 
in some areas) and stick them out. We were told that 
they were fast-growing, resistant to every known ail- 
ment, and not bad trees to look at. All true. 

What we weren't told is that these trees have a Hitler 
complex. “Today, Sanders’ yard; tomorrow der 
vorld!” 

We were not informed that these trees each send out 
roots for hundreds of feet in all directions, roots that 
take special delight in creeping into flower beds and 
right close to azaleas and fruit trees: and roots that 
positively curl and coil and cause leaves to tremble 
with sadistic joy whenever they can get into a good old 
drainage pipe of any kind. 

A few years ago, when invasion appeared immi- 
nent, I announced to my apprehensive but quietly 
brave little family that I would fight those roots and 
their sprouts with mower, sling blade, shovel, and my 
bare fingers, if necessary. 

I thought for a while that if I merely mowed once in 
a while that would be sufficient to keep the sprouts in 
check; and a freshly mown lawn of European white 
poplar sprouts looks. . .well, freshly mown, anyway. 

But the pesky things wouldn’t stay down. They’d 
pop back up by the next day, while the puny grass 
glades would still be nursing their wounds and com- 
miserating with each other about their dreadful attack 
by these dull blades that battered and mangled them. 

Something had to be done. Oh, I could have taken 
the easy, cowardly way, like the Hildreths. I could 
have just cut down the trees and doctored the stumps 
to kill all the roots. I sneer at such unsporting methods. 

I fear not to meet the enemy on equal terms, and 
with approximately equal intelligence. One day I 
flung down the gauntlet. 

I told it (the tree in front) that from this day forward 
(I wonder why neighbors passing by looked at me in 
peculiar fashion), I would merely mow out. in the 
grassy places, but if one sprout, even one tiny soft 
green baby sprout stuck even ever so slightly out of 
the ground past that pine tree there, I would not only 
pull up that sprout, but would trace its root just as far 
as I could and pull up any connecting roots just as far 
as I could trace them. 
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So there. 
And that’s what I’ve done. 


The yard stays in a continual plowed up state 
because of my root pulling. But it’s so satisfying. ` 
“Aha!” I'll cry as I probe beneath a little sprout, seek- 
ing a good finger hold on the root below (it’s better 
when the ground is wet). 


He's a worthy opponent, all right, no question about 
that. Yep, old E. Dubbie Poplar is no quitter. Even 
after my warnings and savage counter-attacks, he'll 
still sneak by my perimeter and stick up a sprout or 
two right by my apple tree; and occasionally (heaven 
forbid!) down near my scuppernongs. You see the 
kind of enemy I’m up against, one that will obviously 
stop at nothing. He’s almost inhuman. 


During my continuing struggle, fighting, all alone, 
to protect the world from European white poplarism, 
I have, strictly as a sideline, tested some pet little hor- 
ticulture theories and found them sadly lacking. They 
say, for instance, that you are not supposed to bruise 
the roots of trees, that they will suffer from such treat- 
ment and die. 


I laugh, hysterically, ha ha ha. I bruise my E. Dub- 
bie Poplar roots whenever I get a chance. I twist my 
heel when I step on them wherever they protude from 
the ground, which is all over the yard. 


And Ill be real careless with the mower and let it 
knock bark off the trunk at the slightest excuse. 
Doesn't faze it in the least. It retaliates by sending up 
six more sprouts for each bruise or knock. 


But I gained today. I found this little sprout 
suspiciously near the azaleas, and its root led to a 
whole network of roots, which I snatched at like a man 
gone beserk for quite a while. So I’m ahead for the mo- 
ment. But you never know where it'll strike next. 


Oh, I suppose I ought to go ahead, and cut the things 
down; but people brag on them, about how pretty 
they are, the Roto-Rooter man especially, every time 
he comes. And I keep meaning to send some sprouts to 
the ecological folks who are worrying about the 
effects of strip mining. One European white poplar 
tree would completely reforest Walker County, say, in 
something over a year. 


Yeah, I may get around to just cutting them down. 

What? Who's there? What’s that little green sprout 
coming through the window? No! Back, E. Dubbie! I 
didn’t mean it... . 


Behind The Headlines— 


Is Everybody Mad? 


By Kaye Lovvorn ’64 


With this issue we fully expect to irritate the two 
hundred alumni and the fifty or so faculty who read 
anything other than alumnalities. Not that we 
deliberately set out to do so, but somehow this issue, as 
issues sometimes do, persisted in having a mind of its 
own, and turned out with a “liberal arts” overtone. 

First came Thom Botsford’s efforts to give the 
parents of incoming freshmen (and the freshmen) 
some background on the problem areas that many 
freshmen face during that important first year in 
college. 


Here and There— 
A Margin of Mystery 


By Jerry Roden, Jr., '46 


Beset a few weeks ago with an abiding sense of 
despair about the condition of our country and the 
hopelessness of human endeavor, I stumbled upon the 
| following wonderful line in Ber- 
trand Russell’s History of Western 
Philosophy: “No one has yet 10- 
vented a philosophy at once cre@4— 
ble and consistent.” i 

What a comfort it is to realize 
that an intellectual giant, af —_ 
thorough study of the works of in- 
tellectual giants through the ages, 
attained the clear insight that NO 
man has ever figured it all out. And 


Roden 
it is even more assuring to go beyond that to the con- 
clusion that no man ever will. 


I suppose that the consolation which I find in such 
conclusions may appear a bit paradoxical, especially 
when one considers that my initial despair grew out of 
a ‘terrible conviction that western civilization is in 
shambles, that most of us have lost any solid ethical, 
moral, religious, or educational point or frame of 
reference: We are, it seems, afloat ina rudderless boat 
on a boundless sea of relativity, battered on all sides 
by wave-tossed fragments of warring antithetical 
systems. 


But, for me at least, the seeming paradox vanishes 
with joyous reflection upon the renewed realization 
that no man ever has—no man ever will—corner, cap- 
ture, and confine ultimate truth, that a margin of error 
in the calculations of the wisest leaves forever a 
margin of mystery to provide grounds for hope and 
faith in providence and mercy beyond human com- 
prehension and the power of human control. 


Such knowledge turns our minds backward to seek 
what common denominators we can find in the 
wisdom and traditions of the past and our hearts up- 
ward with aspiration beyond this mundane realm of 
trivial daily frustrations and petty cares. With it we 
can discover, like Gerard Manley Hopkins, that 
“dearest freshness deep down things” that is beyond 
the destructive capability of evil, rapacious, or power- 
mad men. And that knowledge provides a point of 
reference for navigating whatever seas may rage. 


Seana 
Then there’s the Southern H umanities Review arti- 
cle about Auburn’s humanities quarterly. 


And finally there's the poetry. Now we are wel] 
aware that not all Auburn alumni read poetry, just as 
not all Auburn alumni go to football games, but then 
some alumni do both. 


Before this issue only two poems have been printed 
in the Alumnews: one an excellent poem in remem- 
brance of a beloved professor, the other a rather pallid 
ode to the demise of the Alumni Gym, written and 
printed a few years back by an editorial assistant while 
the editor was ailing and he had charge of the publica- 
tion (and on the whole did an admirable job). 


But this issue contains a number of poems ina 
special section that were gleaned from the first two 
issues of The Auburn Circle. The authors are current 
students, graduate students, and some became alumni 
in June. 


Unlike the Southern Humanities Review editors 
those responsible for the selection of poetry to print in 
The Circle did not find it an easy job. There lurks 
more poetic talent on the Auburn campus than One 
would suppose, although the last literary society dieq 
forty or fifty years ago, and by and large Auburn has 
done its devotedest to forget its heritage as a libera] 
arts school. 
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Southern Humanities Review — 


Humanities Journal Brings Prestige To Aub 


By Thom Botsford 773 


In the spring of 1968, the editors of a young, relatively obscure 
journal on the Auburn campus professed a faith in the coming of a 
bright “new day” for the humanities. From their vantage point 


within a land-grant institution 
noted for its excellence in 
agricultural and engineering 


studies, they looked forward to a 
time when Auburn and other 
American universities would 
“honor the arts and the humanities 
with as much of a commitment as 
they make to the sciences.” 

“Our faith in the coming of this 
new day,” they wrote,“. . .rests not 
only on the fact that our university 
has seen fit to subsidize a non- 
utilitarian publication like The 
Southern Humanities Review, 
though that is no negligible item in 
its makeup. Our faith springs rather 
from the kinds and quality of 
material that come flowing across 
our desk from all corners of the 
land. Whatever the degree of 
literary merit (much of it, unfor- 
tunately, we are obliged to reject), 
there is encouragement to be 
drawn from the discovery that hun- 
dreds of earnest individuals out 
there are sufficiently concerned 
about today’s spiritual problems to 
write and send us poems and éssays 
about them... .” 

Now in its eighth successful year, 
The Southern Humanities Review 
hastens that “new day” each 
quarter with the publication of 
serious writing, creative and 
critical, on literature, philosophy, 
religion, and history. According to 
its editors—Dr. Eugene Current- 
Garcia and Dr. Norman A. Brittin, 
professors of literature—the 
publication is no longer a fledgling 
journal struggling to survive, but an 
established ‘humanities 


mouthpiece” which, by its very ex- 
istence, speaks well of Auburn Un- 
iversity to hundreds of scholars, 
students, and intelligent readers in 
and out of the South. Indeed, what 
submitted 


was a “flow” of 


materials in 1968 is now a “flood” of 
poetry, fiction, and critical essays 
arriving weekly for evaluation by 
the two editors and their associates 
in the English Department: Dr. 
Barbara Adams Mowat 56 and Dr. 
David Jeffrey. 

“People all over the country are 
aware of this journal down here,” 
says Dr. Brittin, Auburn’s Hollifield 
Professor of Literature. He points 
to a stack of manuscripts and com- 
ments, “Among those that came in 
today is a story from Duke Univer- 
sity. Let me read you what the 
author said: ‘I enclose the usual 
envelope with stamps, adding only 
that I have admired so many of 
your recent articles, I would like 
very much to see my fiction among 
such company.’ Now maybe he’s 
buttering us up, but I appreciate 
the compliment... . ” 

“It’s pleasing to get something 
like that,” interjects Dr. Current- 
Garcia, Hargis Professor of 
American Literature. “It would be 
rather foolish for somebody that 
far away to pay much attention toa 
humanities journal unless he really 
enjoyed the contents. Frankly, we 
get a good deal of feedback, most 
of it favorable comment, from 
places all over the map.” 

Yet the circulation of The 
Southern Humanities Review is 
only a little over 500. Subsidized by 
the University in conjunction with 
the Southern Humanities Con- 
ference, the journal obviously 
reaches most of its readers through 
the approximately 400 college and 
university libraries that subscribe at 
a cost of six dollars a year. “We real- 
ly have no way of knowing how 
many people pick it up and read it,” 
Dr. Current-Garcia explains. “Most 
of them are teachers, probably, or 
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students who are looking for infor- 
mation on Henry James, Stephen 
Crane, Shakespeare, and so forth. 
Many of our articles are 
abstracted—condensed, that is— 
for future reference. So our issues 
don’t really go out of date. Unlike 
Newsweek or even Harper's, jour- 
nals like ours sometimes have an 
impact years beyond the publica- 
tion date.” 

“I certainly hope that we have 
published a good number of things 
that can’t be ignored by persons 
who have even an ephemeral in- 
terest in the humanities,” Dr. Brittin 
adds. “But I suppose that many 
people havent considered the 
whole world of journalism—how 
different a quarterly is from a 
weekly, for instance. It takes time 
to cultivate a reading audience. 
Some may look us up in the library 
to read an article ona topic they are 
interested in and happen onto a 
poem or a short story they enjoy. 
And so they might go back to read 
our latest issue each quarter.” 

One of the aims of The Southern 
Humanities Review is to “appeal to 
intelligent readers regardless of 
their area of specialization.” 
Theoretically, then, intelligent peo- 
ple outside of professional studies 
in English or philosophy or history 
would enjoy reading the journal. “I 
think many alumni would find our 
articles interesting,” Dr. Current- 
Garcia speculates. “We have a few 
such subscribers already. But 
reaching the public-at-large is a real 
problem for those editing a 
quarterly publication. As a matter 

of fact, it’s a problem for the 
humanities in general. The 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities has been developing a 
whole parcel of projects to involve 
the humanist with the non- 
academic adult public. How you 
transfer humanistic values to some 
medium for the public, for those 
who think such values are only for 
longhairs, or eggheads, is still a 
mystery. 

“One of our more interesting ar- 
ticles, one we haven't brought out 
yet—but which certainly ought to 
appeal to more than teachers 
only—explains through the form of 
an interview how a very, very 
successful motion picture producer 
is transforming fiction into film. 
This article is so well-written, so 
clear, that even though it deals with 
sophisticated cinematic techni- 
ques, youll read it and say, “Well 
now, that’s how they do this! I often 
wondered how they could make 
Gone With The Wind, a thousand 
pages, into a motion picture.’ ” 

The responsibility of evaluating 
materials for publication ‘rests ex- 
clusively with the editors and their 
associates unless they request ad- 
vice from other Auburn colleagues 
in the humanities or from a twelve- 
member editorial board composed 
of professors from other Southern 
universities. “If we think an article 
has genuine possibilities but we’re 
dissatisfied with matters of clarity 
or coherence, we try to pinpoint the 
weaknesses and suggest revision. 
If, however, we feel revision is not 
the problem, we turn it off with one 
of our little notices (see 
photograph). Occasionally, we'll 
receive a good manuscript that is 
just too specialized for our format. 
So that must be rejected too.” 

“We have two kinds of rejection 
notices,” says Dr. Brittin. “One lets 
the author know we would be hap- 
py to see something else of his. The 


Dr. Eugene Current-Garcia 


other offers no encouragement. 
This system gives a certain amount 
of gradation from courteous 
refusal to regretful refusal.” 

In 1968, Dr. Current-Garcia 
spoke to a group of English 
professors and students interested 
in the production of the journal and 
told them that “ninety percent of 
the poetry we receive is trite, 
gushy, or sentimental.” Today, the 
situation has hardly changed for the 
better. “Most of it is still rather in- 
consequential,” according to Dr. 
Brittin. “We keep getting things 
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from some of the same people who 
just haven't got poetic talent, and 
we get some things from other 
naive people who've just made 
some discoveries that were made 
many centuries ago—and_ ex- 
pressed by better poets! Some 
poems, of course, are utterly in- 
comprehensible.” 

“Usually, it’s not too difficult for 
the two of us to get a consensus on 
good poetry,’ comments Dr. 
Current-Garcia. “If we happen to 
disagree, we ask Drs. Mowat and 


(Continued on page 6) 
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We have considered your manuscript carefully and regret that it cannot be 


accepted for publication in SHR. Thank you for sending it to us; we hope you will 


send us some more of your work. 


Sincerely, 


The Editors 
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Books Auburn Freshmen Should Know 


To maintain objectivity, the entries in this list are arranged 
alphabetically (according to author), and no effort is made to 
categorize works according to literary type or artistic merit. It is 


assumed that the user of the list has 
in his background the staples of 


- childhood literature (e.g. Aesop's 


Fables, The Arabian Nights, Tom 
Sawyer, Uncle Tom’s Cabin). And 
it is supposed that the order in 
which the books are read will 


follow the readers own 
preference. 
This list is not, of course, 


prescriptive. No less effective a 
pre-college reading program might 
be drawn after the following more 
liberal concept: 

Novels 


Austen 2, Cather 1, Conrad 2, 


Cooper 3, Defoe 1, Dickens 4, 
Eliot 3, Fielding 1, Hardy 2, 
Maugham 1, Melville 1, Scott 2, 
Stevenson 2, Thackeray 2, Twain 2, 
Other (including Bunyan’s 
allegories and Swifts satirical 
narratives) 20 


Nonfiction 
Adventure, History, Science 12 
Plays 
Shakespeare 6, Shaw 2, Other 
(including Ibsen, O'Neill, Moliere) 
5 
Poems 
Selections from Byron, Frost, 
Housman, Keats, Tennyson, Whit- 


man, Wordsworth, Other 
(including generous samplings 


from 17th century English poets 


and from modern English and 
American poets) 


Stories 


Selections from Conrad, de 
Maupassant, Hawthorne, Irving, 
Kipling, Poe, Other (at least fifty 
representative stories from any 
well-edited collection) 


Mythology 
Greek, Roman, Germanic 

Holy Bible 
Read as literature. 

Biography 


At least 5. 
Detailed List 


Addison, Joseph and Richard 
Steele. “The de Coverley Papers” 
from The Spectator 

Agee, James. A Death in the 
Family 

Anderson, 
Winesburg, Ohio 

Austen, Jane. Emma, Pride and 
Prejudice 

Benet, Stephen Vincent. John 
Brown's Body 

Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre 

Bronte, Emily. Wuthering 
Heights 

Bunyan, John. Pilgrim s Progress 

Byron, George Gordon, Lord. 
Shorter Poems 

Carroll, Lewis. 


Sherwood. 


Alice in 


Wonderland 

Cather, Willa. My Antonia 

Cervantes, Miguel de. Don Quix- 
ote 

Chaucer. Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales 

Chute, Marchette. Shakespeare 
of London 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Major 
Poems 

Conrad, Joseph. 
Shorter Tales, 
Eyes, Victory 

Cooper, James Fenimore. The 
Deerslayer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The 
Pioneers, The Prairie 

Crane, Stephen. The Red Badge 
of Courage 

Curie, Eve. Madame Curie 

Defoe, Daniel. Robinson Crusoe 

De Kruif, Paul. Microbe Hunters 

de Maupassant, Guy. Short 
Stories 

Dickens, Charles. A Tale of Two 
Cities, David Copperfield, Great 
Expectations, Oliver T wist 

Doyle, Arthur C. The Adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes 

Dreiser, Theodore. An American 
Tragedy 

Eliot, George. Adam Bede, Silas 
Marner, The Mill on the Floss 

Faulkner, William. Intruder in 
the Dust, The Bear (complete), The 
Unvanquished 

Fielding, Henry. Joseph 
drews 

Fitzgerald, F. Scott. The Great 
Gatsby ! 

Frank, Anne. The Diary of a 
Young Girl 

Frost, Robert. Poems 

Hamilton, Edith. Mythology, 
The Greek Way, The Roman Way 


Lord Jim, 
Under Western 


An- 


Matching Freshmen & Math Courses 


taking a summer course at a junior 
college in their home town.” 
Students who get this sort of advice 
are generally switching from a 
curriculum in the arts or humanities 
requiring minimal work in 
mathematics to a scientific or 
technical curriculum demanding 
higher math. 

In the fall, computers assign 
about 800 pre-calculus students to 


` auditorium classes of 120 to 140. 


The remaining students, including 
all beginning calculus students, 
study in classes averaging 28. “We 
try to get the calculus students off 
to the best start possible,” says Dr. 
Burton, “for they comprise the bulk 
of our most talented and best- 
prepared beginning science, 
engineering, and mathematics 
students.” 

The Departmental faculty, 
however, does not believe that the 
auditorium sessions provide the 
best learning environment for any 
students. “We are looking for ways 
to reduce their frequency—we 
don’t have any in the spring and 
summer, by the way—if not 
eliminate them altogether,” Dr. 
Burton reveals. “But we assign 
some of our best teachers to the 
auditoriums, and students do about 
as well there as do those in smaller 
classes.” 

Note all of the freshmen 
mathematics teachers are ex- 
perienced faculty: members; some 
are graduate teaching assistants. 
“The G.T.A.’s are very committed 
to their work and generally do well 
at it,” Dr. Burton observes. “We re- 
quire beginners to train for two 
quarters by assisting a faculty 
member with an auditorium ses- 
sion. They grade papers and help 
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(Continued from page 3) 


students with their problem work. 
By the time they are given respon- 


daily evaluation and correction of 
his written work, but it is not feasi- 


Nothing wuld help 


so much as a general 
upgrading of high school 
instruction in Mathematics 


sibility for a class, they have been 
evaluated as potential teachers. If 
we suspect or detect a problem, we 
deal with it in the interest of both 
our freshmen and a future faculty 
member.” 

Given more money, the Depart- 
ment would like to hire junior and 
senior mathematics majors to 
check and correct daily homework 
papers as some other universities 
do: “It would be very stimulating 
for a freshman to have a careful 


ears 


Dr. L.P. Burton 


ble for faculty members to correct 
papers five times a week. Our 
juniors and seniors could have a 
very positive impact on the learn- 
ing process of freshmen and could 
learn a lot themselves in the 
process.” 

This, along with the elimination 
of auditorium sections, heads the 
list of improvements the Depart- 
ment would like to make. Other 
possibilities lie in the area of new 
media techniques—taped and film- 
ed material, programmed self- 
instruction books, and computer- 
assisted instruction. “We do have a 
resource-study room with some of 
the newer types of instructional 
aids available for students who find 
them helpful, but normally our 
faculty prefers to rely on good, old- 
fashioned blackboards. Nothing 
has come along yet which can 
replace those.” 

And nothing would help so much 
as a general upgrading of high 
school instruction in mathematics. 
“High schools need more intellec- 
tual leadership and scholarship in 
their mathematics faculties,” Dr. 
Burton strongly believes. “A good 
mathematics teacher and scholar 
can provide much inspiration and 


Hardy, Thomas. Mayor of 
Casterbridge, Return of the Native, 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. House of 
the Seven Gables, The Scarlet 
Letter 3 

Hemingway, Ernest. A Farewell 
to Arms, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
Short Stories, The Old Man and the 
Sea 

Heyerdahl, Thor. Aku-Aku, Kon 
Tiki 

Holy Bible (Read as literature) 

Homer. The Iliad, The Odyssey 

Housman, A.E. Poems 

Hudson, W.H. Green Mansions 

Hugo, Victor. The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame 

Haunt, Sir John. The Conquest of 
Everest 

Huxley, Aldous. A Brave New 
World 

Irving, Washington. Short Stories 

James, Henry. Daisy Miller, The 
American, The Turn of the Screw 

Keats, John. Major Poems 

Kipling, Rudyard. Stories and 
Poems 

Lewis, Sinclair. Babbit, Main 
Street 

London, Jack. The Call of the 
Wild, The Sea Wolf 

Malory, Sir Thomas. 
d Arthur 

Masters, Edgar Lee. The Spoon 
River Anthology 

Maugham, Somerset. Of Human 
Bondage 

McCullers, Carson. A Member 
of the Wedding, The Heart is a 
Lonely Hunter 

Melville, Herman. Billy Budd, 
Moby Dick 

Miscellaneous Poems. (Any well- 
edited anthology of representative 
English and American poems.) 

Miscellaneous Short Stories. (At 
least fifty representative stories in 
any well-edited collection.) 

Morison, Samuel Eliot. 
Christopher Columbus, Mariner 

Orwell, George. 1984 

Poe, Edgar A. Stories 

Sandburg, Carl. Abraham Lin- 
coln 

Scott, Sir Walter. Ivanhoe, The 
Heart of Midlothian 

Shakespeare, William. A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, As You 
Like It, Julius Caesar, Macbeth, 
Much Ado About Nothing, 
Sonnets, The Merchant of Venice, 
The Tempest, The Winter's Tale, 
Twelfth Night 

Shaw, George Bernard. An- 
drocles and the Lion, Arms and the 
Man 

Steinbeck, John. Of Mice and 
Men 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Kid- 
napped, Treasure Island 

Stone, Irving. Lust for Life 

Strachey, Lytton. Queen Vic- 
toria 

Swift, 
Travels 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord. Idylls of 
the King 

Thackeray, William M. Henry 
Esmond, Vanity Fair 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden 

Trollope, Anthony. Barchester 
Towers 

Twain, Mark. A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur s Court, Life 
on the Mississippi, The Adventures 
of Huckleberry Finn, The Prince 
and the Pauper 

Warren, Robert Penn. All the 
King’s Men ; 

Wharton, 
nocence 

Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass, 


Morte 


Jonathan. Gulliver's 


Edith. Age of In- 


stimulation for a faculty and stu- 
dent body, as well as facilitate 


(Continued on page 16) 


Democratic Vistas 
Wilder, Thornton. Our Town 
Wordsworth, William. Shorter 

poems. 


Humanities Journal 


(Continued from page 5 ) 


Jeffrey for their evaluation. Now, 
they are younger than we are, SO 
sometimes we get a young person's 
point of view set off against older 
ones. Concerning some things we 
might think made the grade, they 
just snicker and say, ‘This is awful.” 
And, of course, it also works the 
other way around.” l 

The first issue of The Southern 
Humanities Review carried 
reviews of only three books. In the 
most recent issue, twenty-one 
books. were reviewed. Though the 
book review section gradually in- 
creased in size through several 
years, it has been considerably 
augmented under Dr. Jeffrey, who 
has been book review editor for the 
last two years and has worked hard 
getting in touch with able 
reviewers all over the country- 
“Our book review section is much 
more impressive now, Der. 
Current-Garcia observed. “Since 
all reviews are printed in smaller 
(eight-point) type, we have in- 
creased composition costs, but it’s 
worth the price.” 

Like nearly all such journals The 
Southern Humanities Review has 
too small a budget to pay con- 
tributors. It does, however, award 
the Theodore Hoepfner Prize, 
which was set up as a memorial to 
the late Prof. Hoepfner. At first the 
editors sponsored an essay-writing, 
contest for undergraduates, but the 
responses were so few that “we 
knew we must give up our hopes of 
encouraging serious student 
writing by these means,” says Dr. 
Current-Garcia. “We had the rules 
revised so that the modest cash 
award of $100 now goes each year 
not to the student author of the best 
essay but to the author of the essay 
we believe to be the best all-round 
piece of non-fiction printed in our 
journal during that year. We’ve 
awarded it three times on’ that 
basis—once to an English professor 
and twice to philosophy 
professors.” 

Though it is difficult to gauge the 
extent of the impact that The 
Southern Humanities Review has 
had on Auburn’s growing academic 
reputation, many would agree that 
it has been considerable. “We won’t 
go so far to say that we’ve been in- 
fluential in securing faculty 
members for Auburn,” says Dr. 
Current-Garcia, “but people who 
have come to Auburn in the 
humanities during the last fey; 
years have mentioned the journal]. 
Any reasonably respectable journal} 
that survives nearly ten years must 
reflect some credit on the institu- 
tion.” 

‘Tm certain that those who con- 
sider joining our faculty would be 
happy to know that Auburn has this 
kind of journal,” Dr. Brittin adds. 
“As one of our administrators said 
recently: ‘Nothing reflects credit on 
a University so much as gooq 
academic journals.’ ” 

And that “credit,” one might 
speculate, will be forthcoming as 
long as Auburn’s “humanities 
mouthpiece’ continues to sub- 
scribe to Matthew Arnold’s fune- 
tion of criticism: “. . .simply ta 
know the best that is known anq 
thought in the world. . .and oe 
create a current of true and fresh 
ideas.” 
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A Search ForThe 


By Jim Patterson 74 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Circle) 


Some people associate the study of life origins with Dr. 
Frankenstein’s graveyard creation, and others recall Huxley’s 
“brave new world” of technicians producing thousands of iden- 


tical human beings tailored for a 
certain level in society. The work 
being done by Auburn’s Dr. Ed 
Graf is not so spectacular as that 
suggested by science fiction 
writers, but is perhaps more 
fascinating. Instead of trying to 
“create” life in the laboratory, Dr. 
Graf is trying to explain the process 
by which life may have developed 
on Earth. 

The division between what is liv- 
ing and what is non-living is hazy. 
No one has yet been able to define a 
set of conditions such that he can 
say, If these conditions are met, life 
is present; if not, then no life is pre- 
sent.” One-celled animals such as 
amoebae can be identified as liv- 
ing, and certain organic materials 
can be identified as non-living, but 
there is a huge gap between the 
two. Some structures, for example 
viruses, display characteristics of 
both living and non-living matter. 
So, how do we define life? What 
causes the change from non-living 
to living matter? Philosophers have 
pondered the question for many 
years. More recently, scientists 
have tried to answer it in terms of 
natural phenomena. The answers 
could help prolong life and cure 
diseases. 

Dr. Graf, an electrical engineer- 
ing professor, and Dr. Frank Cole, 
a biochemist at the Oschner Clinic 
in New Orleans, have researched 
the origins of life for several years. 
Their resulting theory, which is 
briefly outlined in the accom- 
panying article, explores the effect 
of electromagnetic phenomena on 
the origins of life. 

Dr. Graf became interested in 
this area while doing research for 
his doctoral dissertation. At that 
time, he thought of trying to in- 
fluence crystal growth with elec- 
tromagnetic fields. When he 
returned to Auburn, though, he 
abandoned the idea for five or six 
years until he became interested in 
the effects of electromagnetic 
fields on cells: “The thing that real- 
ly got me interested in it was the 
nervous system, which is fun- 
damentally an electrical system. It 
just seemed to me that, with all of 
the electrical phenomena 
associated with all sorts of 
biological systems, there must have 
been a very powerful electrical 
driving force at the very origin of 
life.” 

Dr. Graf then met Dr. Cole, who 


Dr. Ed Graf ’57 
AUGUST, 1974 


was also intensely interested in this 
area of study. The two have com- 
bined their research efforts over 
the last few years. Dr. Graf says, 
“Our work is on the molecular 
level. Jokingly, I call the result that 
were striving for a molecular 
motor, because the whole idea is 
simply one of taking a molecule 
that has a large electric dipole mo- 
ment and a perpendicular minor 
electric dipole moment and placing 
that in electric fields such that the 
molecule must spin about its major 
axis. 


A dipole is defined as a concep- 
tual way to represent charge dis- 
tribution. It is two equal and op- 
posite charges (negative and 
positive) separated by a short dis- 
tance. A dipole moment is the 
product of the distance and the size 
of the charge. 

“We have built a little machine in 
the past that we have tried this 
thing with. We were unsuccessful 
at that time in producing the effects 
that we wanted; at least we weren't 
able to analyze the material that we 
did produce. We did re-perform 
some rather old experiments form- 
ing organic materials out of in- 
organic materials. 

The two scientists have received 
$2500 from a private foundation to 
construct a new apparatus to apply 
electrical force to a solution of 
organic molecules. The machine is 
now being built at Auburn and 
when finished it will be shipped to 
the Oschner Clinic where Dr. Cole 
will perform the biochemical 
analysis of the mixture produced 
by the machine. Dr. Graf explains, 
“We are hopeful that we may be 
able to arbitrarily produce a non- 
racemic mixture of materials. [A 
non-racemic mixture is one in 
which only left-handed or only 
right-handed molecules are pre- 
sent. Left and right-handed 
molecules are mirror images of 
each other. See illustration. ] 

“If we can do the thing we set out 
to do—that is, produce a non- 
racemic mixture-—then I think that 
would be an enormous step in the 
study of the origin of life. In my 
opinion one of the largest problems 
in that study is the fact that elec- 
trical discharges in the gases [a 
mixture of hydrogen, methane, am- 
monia, water vapor and a trace of 
other gases being used in the ex- 
periment] will produce organic 
materials. We also can trace back to 
very early one-celled structures. 
Now, a one-celled structure is 
already fantastically complex. At 
any rate, down on that level, the 
lowest level, we already have 
asymmetry in the amino acids, and 
we have electrical characteristics of 
the cell. All of that is already pre- 
sent, so there’s still an enormous 
gap between the first cell and the 
organic material. 

“Now then, to go from the 
organic material to the first cell re- 
quires an enormous amount of faith 
of one sort or another, unless it’s ad- 
mitted and recognized that this gap 
could be filled in by straight- 
forward scientific means. 

“There are two schools of 
thought on that. One school of 
thought says there was so much 
time available and there was con- 


Photography: Lee Brennan 


tact between all these various 
organic materials, and that, givena 
sufficient amount of time, then 
they just came together and this 
development of cellular activity 
just all sort of happened and that it 
built itself. 

“I don’t believe that. All the data 
that ['ve ever seen demonstrates 
conclusively, as far as I’m concern- 
ed, that that simply is not what 
happened. Life was not generated 
from organic materials in the 
absence of some sort of driving 
force. In the old literature you see 
that quite often. They actually 
called it a life force, and people 
searched for this life force. It 
amuses me a little bit, but I suppose 
that these experiments that were 
doing are a search for what those 
people termed a life force.” 


‘These Experiments 
... are a search 
for what those 
people termed 
a life force’ 


Drs. Graf and Cole believé that 
the electrical and magnetic fields 
which they have described could 
put the organic molecules into mo- 
tion and produce the necessary 
asymmetry as well as supply the ex- 
ternal energy. This driving force 
could be a catalyst and guide from 
the organic living. If so, then, as the 
electromagnetic fields which had 
supplied energy faded, the organic 
structures might have begun to take 
energy from other structures. “The 
idea is fascinating. It’s totally un- 
proved, and it’s just sporty to work 
on. It’s really almost in the category 
of a scientific hobby. We don’t ex- 
pect any quick results; but it is fun 
to follow in a scientific fashion.” 


Dr. Graf emphasizes that if his 
experiment were successful the 
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About the Hobby of Drs. Graf & Cole 


NOTE: The subject with which this 
explanation deals is the center of 
both scientific and moral con- 
troversy. This material is presented 
not as factual, but as theoretical. 
A question of great interest to 
scientists is that of the origins of life 
on Earth. Much research has been 
directed toward determining con- 
ditions under which life or its 
chemical precursors could have 
developed. One theory proposes 
that the primitive Earths at- 
mosphere was composed mainly of 
hydrogen, ammonia, methane, 
water vapor, and traces of other 
substances. In this mixture are all of 
the elements contained in organic 
molecules such as sugars, fats, 
starches, amino acids, and proteins. 
Experiments involving the applica- 
tion of energy to a mixture of these 
gases have been successful in syn- 


thesizing amino acids, the 
molecules from which proteins are 
found. At present, almost all 


naturally occuring amino acids 
have been synthesized, and there 
are no theoretical objections to the 
synthesis of those which remain. In 
addition, polymers of amino acids 
have been synthesized, but there 


are both theoretical and ex- 
perimental difficulties in such 
processes. 

Another as yet unresolved 


problem involves a phenomenon in 
the structure of organic molecules. 
Organic polymers can form either 
of two isometric forms, left- 
handed or right-handed. In 
laboratory experiments, both 
forms occur with equal regularity, 
while naturally occurring 
molecules always exhibit a 
preferred direction. In proteins, a 
right-handed helical structure 
predominates, due to the almost ex- 
clusive occurrence of left-handed 
amino acid isomers. No one has yet 
been able to produce asymmetric 


biopolymers without supplying 
asymmetric molecules to the reac- 
tion. A major point in the study of 
the origin of life on Earth, then, is 
the search for a force which could 
have caused the asymmetry. which 
occurs in nature. 

Drs. Graf and Cole have propos- 
ed that a primitive Earth at- 
mosphere of the composition men- 
tioned earlier might have allowed 
the formation of electromagnetic 
fields which could have affected 
the development of life. Such an at- 
mosphere, with its relatively large 
percentage of lightweight 
hydrogen, would have extended 
much farther into space than the 
present atmosphere. The greater 
separation of the Earth’s core and 
ionosphere might have produced 
an electromagnetic resonance 
phenomenon with oscillation oc- 
curring at about ten cycles per »e- 
cond which, in turn, might have 
prompted tremendous electrical 
discharges in regions near the 
equator. Perhaps, then, the elec- 
trical activity produced most of the 
forms of energy which have been 
proposed for the synthesis of 
organic molecules. 

In addition to the electrical dis- 
charge, the resonance might have 
produced an oscillating magnetic 
field at the Earth’s surface. Drs. 
Graf and Cole have proposed that 
this field, in addition to the static’ 
electric and magnetic fields pre- 
sent, could have acted as a resolv- 
ing force responsible for the 
asymmetry found in naturally oc- 
curring organic molecules. 

An amino acid polymer can be 
electrically represented by three 
mutually perpendicular electric 
dipoles. An electric dipole is con- 
ceived as two opposite electrical 
charges separated by a short dis- 
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AUBURN ALUMNALITIES 


1913-1922 


Mr. A. F. Castanoli °13 of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., recently patented a 
“path drying apparatus” which will 
help in drying coal with less pollu- 
tion than was previously possible. 
He is currently working on a wind 
power mill which, when the design 
is completed, should deliver “about 
50 times as much power as the con- 
ventional mill.” 

Col. Albert S. Lisenby ’20 of Pa- 
nama City, Fla., has been made an 
honorary life member of the Assoc- 
iation of Polish Paratroopers of the 


United States. The Association is 


= made up of former members of the 


Polish Airborne Brigade which serv- 
ed with the British Army in the 
Middle East, North Africa, and Eu- 
rope during WW II. Col. Lisenby 
was on the staff of the 17th Air- 
borne Division during WW II which 
was with the Polish Airborne on the 
Crossing of the Rhine by British and 
American forces in March, 1945. 

Roy B. Sewell, Sr., ’22 was init- 
iated into Beta Gamma Sigma, busi- 
ness honorary fraternity, at Georgia 
State University on May 31. Mr. Se- 
well was recognized for his many 
contributions to business, education, 
and religion. 

Clyde E. Posey ’22 retired June 
30 after 28 years in business in 
Clearwater, Fla. He operated Posey 
Luggage Co. He will continue to 
live in Clearwater. 

William F. Williams ’22 has mov- 
ed from Fairhope to Mobile. 


1925-1932 


George B. Jackson ’25 has moved . 


from Sebring, Fla., to Alexandria, 
Va. ... Dr. Ronald B. Mershon ’25 


Search For 


has moved from Mobile to Fairhope. 

Roy C. Malmborg ’28 is a 
partner in Clay County Realty, Inc., 
in Orange Park, Fla. n the to 
Gamble ’29 has moved from Shef- 
field to Anna Maria, Fla... . 

Margaret C. Mast 30 retired the 
first of this year and she writes that 
she is “enjoying much needed rest, 
time to spend with my flowers, and 
best of all, just being home” in 
Abingdon, Va. . . 

Sallye W. Hamilton 30 has mov- 
ed from Charleston, S.C., to Dillon, 
S.C. . . . Hubert Russell Culver ’32 
and his wife have recently returned 
to Alabama from Las Vegas, Nev., 
after 10 years there. He is now re- 
tired and lives in Guntersville. 


1933-1939 


R. Beech Dubberley ’33 retired at 
the end of June after 36 years with 
the USDA. He had been in charge 
of the cotton side of warehousing 
for the U.S. Warehouse Act and 
ASCS for the past year after helping 
close the National Cotton Field Of- 
fice in New Orleans last year and 
combining it with the grain office 
in Kansas City. He and his wife, 
Annie Cannon Lea, now live in 
Temple, Tex. . . . Price S. Williams 
now lives in Foley. .. . 

Dr. Frederick M. DeWess 735 
now lives in Muscle Shoals. . . 
John T. Lathem ’35 has moved from 
Kendall Park, N.J., to York, S.C... . 

Raymond E. Strickland, Jr., ’37, 
has moved from his firm of Strick- 
land and Associates to the RPI 
Building in Birmingham... . 

Harry T. Toulmin ’38 has moved 
from Chicago, Ill., to Daphne, Ala. 

. . Malcolm M. Argo, Jr., 39 is 


Life Force 


(Continued from page 7) 


result would still be almost an in- 
finite distance from a living cell. 
The robot, as he calls it, would fit in 
somewhere between the non-living 
material and the viruses, but would 
be a step toward closing the gap 
between the living and non-living. 
He feels that the change from non- 
living material to life took place as 
the result of natural phenomena 
and in accordance with natural 
laws. Answers about the process 
could be applied in the treatment 
of diseases—for example cancer, 
which is believed to be caused by 
some viruses. 

Aside from its scientific im- 
plications, Dr. Graf finds the 
acceptance of life as a natural 
phenomenon philosophically in- 
teresting, especially since it opens 
the possibility of life elsewhere 
than on Earth: “I should think that 
the universe could be just full of 
life. I see no reason on the basis of 
pure science that there are not 
millions upon millions of planets 
around millions and millions of 
stars that have a vast array of life 
beyond all imagination. One of the 
things I regret the most is that space 
travel is so slow that we really, at 
least at this point in our knowledge 
of science, have no opportunity to 
experience anything about life 
other than on Earth because the 
array of life throughout the uni- 
verse must be without end. 

“If you accept the idea of a un- 
iverse without end, the oscillating 
universe, then the universe would 
be constantly renewing itself and 
life would be generated on every 


cycle. From that point then, life in 
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the universe is a natural 
phenonenon, just as natural a 
phenomenon of the universe as the 
stars are. It’s a beautiful thought. 


“It gets you away from having 
the view that everything is singular. 
The concept that life is only on the 
Earth is rather depressing, I think, 
compared to the idea that the 
generation of life is just natural.” 


The first modern work to show 


that life is a natural phenomenon 
was done by the Russians. Dr. Graf 
says: “They were highly motivated 
by their philosophy. They wanted 


no more to do with the church or 
with any sort of supernatural 
phenomena. Instead of discourag- 
ing the scientific community from 
looking at the natural evolution of 
life they encouraged it. I’m sure 
some of the finest scientific minds 
in Russia worked on it. Those early 
works are excellent, and certain of 
them are the foundation for the 
modern approach to exobiology 
(life on other planets) as well as the 
study of the origin of life.” 


“Some years back to even con- 
sider studying a thing like this 
would have been in very bad taste” 
he concludes. “That’s not uncoia- 
mon for science, you know. Galileo 
didnt fare too well with the 
planets, and Darwin didn’t fare too 
well either, when he considered 
evolution, and in some circles he’s 
still not faring too well.” Dr. Graf 
says he has no complaints about the 
manner in which research is sup- 
ported: “If people are really in- 
terested in something, they'll find a 
way to do it.” 


president of Argo and Co. in Bir- 
mingham. . . . James N. McNutt 739 
now lives in Hanceville. . . . Oscar 
P. Drake, Jr., °39 has moved from 
Denver, Colo., where he was with 
the U.S. Custom House to St. Louis, 
Mo., where he is with the Savings 
Bond Division of the Department of 
the Treasury. 


1940-1943 


Lt. Col. E. H. Almquist *40 is 
now deputy commander with the 
Office of the Chief of the U. S. 
Army in Europe at headquarters in 
HeidelLerg, Germany. His daughter 
Vicky °‘74 accompanied the Alm- 
quists to Europe. .. . 

Amy Drake Fike ’40 now lives in 
El Caton, Calif. . . . Algie M. Bar- 
nett ‘40 has moved from Columbus, 
Ga., to Gadsden... . . Dr. O. E. 
Jung, Jr., ‘40 lives in Hermitage, 
Tenn. . . . Dr. Francis H. Gerhardt 
40 now lives in Jackson, N.Y... . 

A. Kirby Clements, Jr., 40 is win- 
ner of the President’s Trophy for 
1973 from New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. His agency has 
representatives in central and south 
Alabama and in west Florida. 

MARRIED: Mary Frances Pace 
Reeder °40 to John L. Liles, Jr., °36 
on May 4 in Luverne. Mrs. Liles 
was the widow of the late Owen 
Reeder ’41 and for the past 20 years 
had owned and published the Lu- 
verne Journal. Mr. Liles is vice 
president of Birmingham Trust Na- 
tional Bank. The Liles’ are at home 
in Birmingham. .. . 

The Rev. Robert L. Wilson ’42 
now lives in Opelika. . . . James M. 
Vance °42 is sales manager of the 
wholesale division of Argo and Co. 
in Birmingham. . . . 

William E. Cannady ’42, senior 
security analyst for the Crocker In- 
vestment Management Corp., has 
been elected president of the se- 
curity analysts of San Francisco. He 
transferred to the Investment Man- 
agement Corp. in 1973 from Crocker 
Bank... . 

Mrs. Beryl McDaniel Harris 743 
and her husband Frank now live in 
Phoenix, Ariz. . . . Sabert Oglesby, 
Jr., “43 is a new vice president of 
Southern Research Institute of Bir- 
mingham. He supervises research in 
engineering and applied sciences and 
is internationally known for his work 
on the improved performance of 
electrostatic precipitators. Correc- 
tion: R. A. Nixon ’43, contrary to 
last Alumnews, now lives in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., where he is president 
of Nixon Detroit Diesel. We apolo- 
gize for moving him to Tampa in- 
stead of Nashville. 


1944-1949 


Mrs. Emma Payne Flowers °44 
was honored March 3 by the City 
of Ozark which proclaimed that date 
“Emma P. Flowers Day” and hun- 
dreds of friends and former students 
came to call during a reception in 
her honor. Mrs. Flowers was the 
first woman in Alabama to be a 
superintendent of schools. She 
taught for many years and served 
as superintendent of Ozark City 
Schools for 25 years. Her long list 
of honors and accomplishments in- 
clude being named to Who’s Who 
in Education, Dale County Woman 
of the Year, Ozark Woman of the 
Year in 1954 and 1959, Outstand- 
ing Alumnus at Troy State Univer- 
sity, Alabama Mother of the Year in 
1965, and a nominee for Outstand- 
ing Woman of the South in 1972. 
The school where she taught has 
been renamed in her honor. . . . 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Scott ’45 
(Sara Ann Nichols *46) have moved 
from Fort Worth, Tex., to Hunts- 
ville, Ala... . J. Marshall Beck 45 
now lives in Anderson, S. C. ... 

James A. Martin ’47 is new vice 
president-Birmingham for Alabama 
Gas Corp. Since 1966, he has been 
general superintendent of the Bir- 
mingham district. . . . Mr. and Mrs. 
James O. Helms °48 (Mary Lou 
Wall 45) now live in Birmingham, 
where he is new manager of Bir- 
mingham Ford Tractor Co. after 
leaving Tucker, Ga., where he was 
industrial sales manager with Ford’s 
tractor and implement operations. 
Mrs. Helms is now teaching home 
economics at Mountain Brook Jr. 
High. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan M. Riley °49 
(Jane Morris *48) now live in Car- 
tersville, Ga., where he is president 
of E-Z Mills Co., a division of Clu- 
ett, Peabody & Co., Inc. . . 

Stephen A. Grant ’48 received 
the MBA from Golden Gate Uni- 
versity in San Francisco, Calif., on 
June 1. He lives in Carmel, Calif... . 

Dr. K. Lemone Yielding is pro- 
fessor of biochemistry and. director 
of the Laboratory of Molecular Bi- 
ology at the University of Alabama 
in Birmingham. ... Walter N. How- 
ell °49 is a civilian attached to the 
headquarters of the U. S. Army in 
Europe in Heidelberg, Germany. 

. Mary Neal Hendrix ’49 re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Sam- 
ford University on May 25... . 

Dr. Clayton C. O’Mary °49 was 
honored June 8 by Berry College 
in Rome, Ga., which presented him 
a “Distinguished Alumni Award.” 
Dr. O’Mary does teaching and re- 
search on beef cattle physiology 


and production at Washington State 
University in Pullman, Wash. He 4° 
also the author of a recently pub- 
lished book. 

Samuel R. Woodham °49 is new 
manager of the Bastrop, La., mill of 
International Paper Co. He was pre- 
viously assistant manager at the 
Moss Point, Miss., mill. . . . Elonza 
A. Ward °’49 is vice president of OP- 
erations in charge of the canning 
operations of King Pharr in Union- 
town. 


1951-1954 


Edwin M. Crawford 751, vic € 
president for public affairs at the 
University of Virginia, is the first 
board chairman of a new educa- 
tional organization resulting from 
the merger of the American Alumni 
Council and the American College 
Public Relations Association. He has 
been at Virginia since 1970 and 
earlier was director of institutional 
research for the National Associa- 
tion of State Universities and Landl- 
Grant Colleges in Washington, D- 
TARE ae 

C. C. (Bo) Torbert °51, nomi- 
nee for the senate from Alabama 
Ditsrict 22, has been named a mena- 
ber of the Alabama American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission. He 
has also been selected for the ad- 
visory committee to draft imple- 
menting legislation for the new Ju- 
dicial Article to the state constitu- 
tion. 

Dr. Arthur D. Flynn ’52 is senior 
scientist with the Vector Biology &< 
Control Branch of the Bureau of 
Tropical Diseases at the Center for 
Disease Control in Atlanta. 

(Continued on page 9) 


Dr. Graf’s Hobby 


(Continued from page 7) 


tance. The dipole oriented along 
the long axis of the molecule is 
strong compared to the other two. 
Such a molecule, if placed in a 
static electric field, would attempt 
to align itself so that its long axis 
was in the same direction as the 
static field. When static and alter- 
nating fields are applied to the 
molecule, it will rotate in much the 
same manner as an electric motor. 
The preferred direction of rotation 
would depend on the isomer form. 
Drs. Graf and Cole have proposed 
that the spin of right-handed 
polymers would force them to the 
top of an aqueous medium, where 
they would remain at the surface. 
Left-handed polymers, however, 
would work themselves deeper 
and thus be subjected to greater 
destructive forces. If this occurred, 
right-handed polymers would 
clearly have a better chance of sur- 
vival. 

In addition to the synthesis of 
organic molecules, lifelike struc- 
tures have been observed under ex- 
perimental conditions. The two 
principal ‘models have 
demonstrated such cell-like 
properties as double membranes 
and catalytic activity. In addition, 
they can be induced to grow insize, 
divide, and grow again in response 
to changes in their environment. 
One might infer from the forma- 
tion and behavior of such structures 
that when organic macromolecules 
form, cellular development will 
follow spontaneously. 


Faces in the News 


Carroll 


Taylor 


C. Sid Carroll ’33 is new president o£ 
the Tennessee Automobile Dealers 
Association. He heads Sid Carroll Pom- 
tiac in Memphis, the largest Pontiac 
dealership in the mid-south. His con — 
pany will soon be moving to anew site 


where it will be able to service 130 Cars 


at one time. Last year he was named a 
Time Magazine quality dealer, a titla 
awarded to dealers who excel in coma 
munity public service and hich 
professional standards. 


John E. Taylor ‘30 retired July 1 
senior vice president of Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co. He had been with th i 
company for 44 years, supervisin 
numerous construction and operations 
facilities in the five-state area serveq by 
the company. He is active in several 
professional and civic organizations 
He and his wife Lou Emma have two 
daughters—Mrs. J.M. Herb zt, Jr., of 
Shreveport, La., and Mrs. David Tosh 
of Corona Del Mar, Calif. 


—and fo 
grandchildren. ae 
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Retired Registrar Charles W. Edwards ’20— 


Always a Step Ahead of His Time- 


By Owen Davis 
(Reprinted from The Auburn Bulletin) 


From the day he entered college at age 15, Charles Wesley 
Edwards has been a step ahead of his time. He has been at the 
forefront in social and political issues almost all of his life while 


maintaining leadership in the 
Methodist Church. 

Forty years ago, when his causes 
‘were not popular with some of 
those in power in Alabama, Mr. 
Edwards was advocating reappor- 
tionment in the Legislature, the 
repeal of the poll tax, a merit 
system in State government and 
other reforms. 

He was pushing for more State 
aid for education, which has just 
recently come about in large 
amounts, and a new State Constitu- 
tion, yet to be attained. 

Years before the Supreme Court 
outlawed segregated schools in 
1954, Mr. Edwards was among a 
committee of Auburn citizens seek- 
ing ways to improve local race 
relations and living conditions for 
blacks. 

And now, at age 73, retired as 
registrar at Auburn University, Mr. 
Edwards is organizing retired folks 
as state director of the National 
Retired Teachers Association. He is 
also a member of the National 
Association of Retired Persons. 

Many of his ideas are now as 
acceptable to the public as the 
secret ballot. But he has been called 
a “liberal,” which in Alabama is 
about like being called a 
revolutionary, and at one point Mr. 
Edwards recalls, “some people 
were saying I was a little pink.” 

Mr. Edwards considers himself 
“fundamentally, a conservative. I 
like for things to go along as 
smoothly as they can,” he said. 

“But I know that unless we do 
something for those who are 
clamoring for more opportunities, 
well have a revolution. 

“The way to solve problems is to 
anticipate them and remedy them 
through orderly processes. Every 
man is equal in the sight of God. In 
the American democracy, 
everyone should have a chance to 
develop to his fullest potential.” 

The poll tax kept the poor from 
voting, so Mr. Edwards was openly 
against it. That put him at odds 
with the prevailing view in state 
politics. It is remarkable in a way 
that Edwards survived as registrar 
here. 

He does admit to being called 
before a University president to de- 
fend his public statements. Mr. 
Edwards doesn't like to mention it, 
but one high official once 
suggested that he resign. 

Mr. Edwards refused. A man of 


principle, he couldn't be challeng- 
ed for his integrity. No one 
questioned his work as registrar, 
either. 

And so Mr. Edwards went his 
Way, serving as a Democratic 
Presidential elector in 1936 and 
1940, both times voting for 
Franklin Roosevelt, serving a term 
on the State Democratic Executive 
Committee and organizing the 
Alabama Policy Committee. 

The policy committee chiefly 
developed ideas for reforms in 
Alabama and the South. 

At one time, Mr. Edwards con- 


sidered running for Congress after. 


Rep. Henry B. Steagall died but 
quietly dropped the notion before 


.it got off the ground. 


In May, eight years after retire- 
ment, Mr. Edwards was recogniz- 
ed by Auburn University for his 
work when he received the Alger- 
non Sydney Sullivan award. The 
citation mentioned his con- 
tributions to the University and his 
church, but went further. 

` A portion of the citation noted his 
“commitment to serve humanity as 
fully as possible. ... In this commit- 
ment he championed causes with a 
foresight of resoluteness that earn- 
ed him lasting respect.” 

Mr. Edwards was born in Dale 
County and grew up in Enterprise. 
His father ran a mercantile business 
for 47 years and was mayor of 
Enterprise for two terms. Down 
home in the Wiregrass, Mr. 
Edwards got his first taste of 
debating ideas. His interests were 
broadened while at college in 
Auburn and graduate school at 
Harvard and while doing research 
at the University of North Carolina. 

“I was brought up in a very free 
atmosphere at home,” said Mr. 
Edwards. “We would debate all the 
issues and there would be a wide 
variance of opinion. I grew up ina 
family with 10 children so there 
was considerable discussion. 

“My early interest in the poll tax 
grew out of my studies at Auburn 
and Harvard. I decided any person 
who was affected by government 
should have a voice in who his 
elected officials were. But the elec- 
torate in Alabama was so limited in 
the 1930s. 

“It wasn’t very popular to talk 
about the poll tax and reapportion- 
ment and the changes came only 


after the courts required it. They 


‘I like for things to 

go along as smoothly 

as they can. But I 

know that unless we 

do something for those who 
are clamoring for more 
opportunities, we'll have 


a revolution.’ 
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came mighty slow, but any change 
calls for patience. You can’t expect 
to win every time. 

“It wasn't difficult to take those 
positions. As long as a person's con- 
science is guiding him and he can 
defend his position, he has nothing 
to fear. But when you are attacking 
the system, the ones profiting from 
the system are going to object.” 

Mr. Edwards was registrar at 
Auburn University from 1938-66. 
He was named assistant registrar in 
1927 and later became associate 
registrar, but even from the begin- 
ning he performed the duties of 
registrar. 

Auburn’s policy was to admit any 
student with a high school diploma 
for many years. Mr. Edwards never 
believed in setting highly restric- 
tive standards for incoming 
students. 

“A part of my philosophy was 
that the best way to determine 
whether a person had college abili- 
ty was to try him at it,” said Mr. 
Edwards. “Some with relatively 
low records had persistence 4nd 
other qualities which helped them 
succeed. I didn’t like to arbitrarily 

iclose the doors. 

“I was quite often impressed 


‘No Better Government 
than ours can be under 
the Constitution, 
although it’s not 
always that way’ 


coach there. He then entered Har- 
vard, but after a year went to 
Hamilton, Ala., to teach science 
and serve as head coach of football, 
basketball and baseball at a secon- 
dary agricultural school. 

He returned to Harvard to study 
two more years in history and 
government, during which time 
Mr. Edwards received his master’s 
degree. He taught at the University 
of North Carolina one year and 
worked for the famed Institute for 
Research of Social Sciences a year 
before coming back to Auburn to 


stay in 1927. 
During Mr. Edwards’ tenure as 
registrar, Auburn’s_ enrollment 


grew from 1,728 to more than 11,- 
000. He handed out diplomas at 


‘As long as a person’s 
conscience is guiding him 
and he can defend his 
position, he has nothing 
to fear. But when 
youre attacking 

the system, the ones 
profiting from the 
system are going 


to object’ 


when I visited small towns in 
Alabama and found that Auburn 
graduates who remained in those 
places were not always high- 
scoring students. But they fur- 
nished good leadership in their 
communities.” 

Mr. Edwards entered college 
here at age 15 in 1916 and 
graduated in 1920. He studied a 
wide variety of courses, including 
four foreign languages, agriculture 
and engineering, and played class 
football as a junior and senior. He 
was a 150-pound left end. 

“I wore cadet grays my first two 
years, said Mr. Edwards. “We 
wore them all the time. It was a 
kind of a military school at the time. 
They marched us to church on Sun- 
day morning, lining us up as 
Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Catholics. 

“You had to sign up according to 
your church at the first of the year. 
Some people knew there wasn’t a 
Catholic church here and they sign- 
ed up as Catholics so they wouldn’t 


have to go to church. The old story 


goes that that’s why the Catholic 


| church formed here.” 


Mr. Edwards taught a year at 
Georgia Military College and was 
an assistant football and baseball 


every graduation from 1939-66, 41,- 
900 in all. His present wife, Clercie, 
was assistant registrar for 2] years 
and first worked in the registrar’s 
office in 1937. They retired at the 
same time. 


As registrar, Mr. Edwards wrote 
a booklet on Auburn’s centennial 
celebration in 1956, serving as 
chairman of the centennial com- 
mittee. He also helped do research 
on the booklet “Lengthening 
Shadows, made up of 
biographical sketches of the people 


for whom University buildings and. 


the streets are named. 3 
Mr. Edwards was one of the ear- 
ly advocates of renaming the 
school Auburn University from 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Despite his close identity with 
Auburn, he didn’t hesitate to send 
his children away to college. 
Oldest sons Charles, now a 
banker, and Randle, a Columbia 


University professor, both went to. 


Harvard. Ellen is a Wellesley 
graduate while Richard, now an or- 
dained minister, graduated from 
the University of North Carolina. 
Mr. Edwards himself has been a 
longtime officer in the Auburn Un- 
ited Methodist Church, a member 


of its board, and one of its most ac- 
tive members. 

He has served as an officer on 
several regional college boards, 
was president of the Auburn Coun- 
cil of Churchmen and twice was 
chairman of a ball to raise funds to 
fight polio, back when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was President. 

And now he has a new project 
under way. Mr. Edwards was ap- 
pointed to the Pride in America 
committee of the National Retired 
Teachers Association at a conven- 
tion in Denver in June. The com- 
mittee will help make plans for the 
commemoration of America’s 
bicentennial in 1976. 

“At a time when the nation 


appears to be falling apart, we - 


hope the bicentennial will be a time 
to instruct the younger generation 
about the principles on which our 
nation was founded,” said Mr. 
Edwards. “There is certainly no 
better government than what ours 


can be under the Constitution, 


although it’s not always that way.” 


Alumnalities 
(Continued from page 8) 


Tommy W. Gordon ’52 retired from © 


the Air Force on March 1 and cur- 
rently lives in Boulder, Colo. . . . 
The Rev. Emmett S. Davis ’52 and 
his family now live on St. Simons 
Island, Ga., where he is doing spe- 
cial work in church children’s edu- 
cation with the South Georgia Con- 
ference Program Council... . 
James Martin Smith, III, °53 is 
architect for the firm of Ladner & 
Co. in Mobile and assistant to the 


’ president. He and his wife have 


four children. .. . 

Leonard Rice °54 received an 
award for engineering excellence at 
the National Convention of the 
American Consulting Engineers’ 
Council on May 28. His firm, Leon- 
ard Rice Consulting Water Engi- 
neers, Inc., of Denver, Colo., and 
Albuquerque, N. M., received the 
award for the design of water man- 
agement parts of a project in Boul- 
der, Colo. Mr. Rice started his own 
firm in 1970. He has written numer- 
ous technical papers dealing with 
water resource development and has 
lectured at the University of Den- 
ver. 


1955-1958 


Ben A. Davis, Jr., 55 has started 
‘his own multiple association man- 
‘agement firm, Ben Davis Associates, 
‘in Jackson, Miss. He holds the Cert- 
ified Association Executive designa- 
tion from the American Society of 
Association Executives and spent the 
past 18 years as executive vice presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Forestry As- 
sociation. ... 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Roy Barron ’56 
(Theo ’61) now live in Baton Rouge, 


(Continued on page 12) 
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i, | 
ie DEATH OF AN IDEA 
Hi a | held it easy in my eager hands 
Roa Struggling so weak, dependent, 
l f Still soft with baby down. 
iai It cried aloud, and would not 
i ; give me peace, 
Aimee ae | 3 Filling the air with its 
iW it Selected Poetry from | Dissonant music, haunting. Beckoning. 
ae K l When I could bear it no longer, 
i tE | crushed it in my hands. 
i if Then came peace, release. 
i | Now no voice could dent the 
if a awful, awesome silence. 
i, pi | opened again my violent hands; 
ian a Let its broken body fall, 
tat Be Striking the earth with sound 
i fh like thunder. 
Ai j | saw my hands, and 
Hid my head in shame. 
campus Magazine —Annette Norris 
Hh i 
i | | x 
ar f 
He THE THINNEST GLASS £ 
You were sifting among the golden leaves H 
that fell from an ancient bough; £ 
And they dropped like rain through the night, ? 
through the translucent silence of a candle’s flickering. 
EIEE Bluebird feathers shadow the dawn, NIGHT RAIN ; 
iH Hi) fi touching the stillness of white porcelain, FO PORIA MOY SI d 
i] ie and set it ringing with vibrations of wind. and listen to the raindrops fall IDENTITY 
i Wee | In spreading circles the song is fading, invisible now because the blanket So now, you = ra 
ni i aor a And we stand na 
| ii i] ‘Bi the thinnest glass trembles with the air, eee “ig AN Although l am afrai 
of i the keenest water-glaze of echo you are sighing: Se IS PRD 1 S09p ibepe: ooa 
Ley nee’ i ne 3 
iei what you are, you are singing, the whispering rain a lullaby And | give you the qk 
bap Ai f : 5 s8 ‘ k 4 š 
FUEN Sts glowing as the white roads of a star, 13 SNS INO DORR ket INOR You smile, for now T 
j l i j i die? - Knowled i 
18 flowing down the deepest skies of time. legit cls gis ict And | rr ant en { 
E a —Carl Dockery —Karen Wishard For | know that oul 
ay The soles of my fee 
ae TE 
a | | —Susan Foei 
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not sane like the rest 


not captured by ritual 
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wii by nothing possessed $ 

REN | 5 

ay not labeled as hippie 

Nay | j ; j 

: Hal or commie or straight : GREATGRANDFATHER ! 

i ahaa i 

i Hal controlled not by god He is 

Aig or some predestined fate oh, so very old; a face i 

| Gi etched in paths drawn in i 

| he not bothered by roles severed lines on dusty parchment. NIGHTSCAPE 

4 | Stare into his mask, intently i 

i i or the games ) eÀ : 

. | g people play particular, carefully withered, And in the darkness of the night ! 
p for they can’t affect me ? and wonder how much there is The moon beam slithers 
POR goa 5 to forget in ninety years. 

as in here anyway Bee elit OA Through the darkness of the clouds 
| HLF i'm bound not by time -rambling into belches And sets the frost upon the trees ) 
HE SIRI $ : and a silence that almost 
i Vil (ane nor chained by my fears makes me laugh, but ask Afire . 
He ne ii ill ever | be so old 
B ii i welcome all laughter b i ‘ cro 
Bent g of seasons, passing pasts, And lashes carefree across the water . 
Wa no more so than tears and people | never heard Of a rippling pool 
re: ah eg nor thought to ask. i 

3 | HEE | live with no pressures He sits # The pale blue beam glistens on a i 

NH | no worry no doubt e a wooden table set Spider's web and casts the shadows | 
inet Gal Leas under age-weary trees i 

$| i and that which i don’t have and marks in his mind Of the demons that lurk in the t 

st PA: i 3 i 

Bi ae i can live without the cars that PORS him by, Darkness of the night. And the f 
egy | like hours spent in 

gt eta yes mine is a great life Stares at the foot of his bed. Man in the moon laughs at the 
aa | Teo ie 
f i} aie and i think i could hack it cursing the luck of living World and the clouds conceal his | 
ai 1 p i ` í a A i a s r } 
‘if i | if they just didn’t keep me ! $ ai long, and little. Smile which fades as the early morning | 
tig 3 TRIE ; ; e nas | 
AB f | in this damn straight jacket lost count. Sun trickles through the clouds. 
at aH i 
hid Bi | —Pam Spencer —John Wells Warren . —Bill Black | 

Wah Hl . 
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EXISTENTIAL STEPS 


Uncle offered me a Scotch-on-the-rocks É | 

PANTOMIME ; | offered him a reefer d 
The hands are the torso 7 | We never touched | f 

Just parted with a handshake | f 

3 ; 


The fingers are the wings 
both aA hie Mother offered me shackles chained to her heart 
The arms are the air | dug out her heart with an ice pick | | 
; and walked away 
POIRE re Ore Still weighted with the chains 
Cee SEO OE ec ere Father offered me the future of his past | 
| slammed the door on his dreams | 

and left him . 


—Hank Brown With a glazed hurt in his eyes 


in the graceful art of mime. 


You offered me nothing but yourself 
| scorned to pay the price 

but stole instead 
And left with nothing gained 


| offered my hollow self to me | 
And | accepted its emptiness E o) 

Now | walk . 
free, down streets of empty towns 


—A.L.S. 


Artwork by Barbara Ball 


NUTHEAD IN AN EGGSHELL E i 


Two eggs— 
we roll down slight inclines | 
angling into one another quite by chance 

re my soul, colliding and cracking 

e each other. whites intermingling 

nd before the many-sided stopping in our stickiness 
and rolling no more— 

strange how love can scramble things up. 


| sence of my existence. 
y —Lynwood Spinks 


ve the infinite perfect 
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GALLANT BEGUILING 
Gallantly beguiling, he 


LITTLE OLD LADIES Literarily made talk. 


Gold-toothed, print-clad, hot-bodied little ole ladies. While she, ivory and oil, 


—Little ole Ladies?— Seemingly smiled at nothing, 


REFLECTION 


Listen, you don’t know what those old women are like. Secretly smiled at him. | ae 


| pulled my hair back, and twisted it up, They dream, | tell you, of pin-striped pant clad His charm delighted her 


And tilted my head to the side in the mirror Romeos, white-haired, dandy bearded. Arm-draped boa, 
To see how it looked. Which tingled and shivered 
With the plash of his breath. 


On her neck, too, his breath 


Watch out for old women: they are dangerous. 


Then suddenly | stayed They'll pat your hand. They'll pinch your arm. 


Frozen there in the frame They'll wink at your friends. 


Like a picture of my mother They grin, carefully washed false teeth gleaming. Shivered downy hairs 


Taken when she was young. 

Young like me, and sure, as | am sure, 
That | am me alone. 

But my mirror frightens me 

And | wonder if | dare 

Glance at my feet to see if they 

Are sunken in old and well-beaten footprints, 
Continuing a line laid long ago. 
Perhaps they will only lead me 

To the other side of the mirror 

Where | look out, like destiny, 

Into my daughter's eyes. 


—Becky Scott 
AUGUST, 1974 


They bake pies and offer seconds. 

Watch out for old ladies: they are experienced. 
They sing nostalgic songs. They all look sweet. 
They wear black. They look pitiful. 

Pity is their scooping net. Watch it. 

They'll scoop you up and haul you in 

To their warm bedpans. Watch it. 

They will make your hair turn overnight, 

Your glib tonsorial fashion neat, 

Your appetite increase to eat, 

Pin-stripes and rocking chairs appeal. 

Old ladies make old gentlemen real. 


—Libby Spouse 


Her back and shoulders. 


At the nape, and raised 


Feathery chills upon 


Poor pretty lady, long-married, 
How could her imagination match 
The laving breath | 
Advanced so deliberately her way? 
Eyelashes lost in a hush of fan 
She sat, | 
Meekly submitting 

To the faint breath sounding 

The stirrings of forgotten coals. 


—Pat Keller oe 
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La., where he is a vice president 
with Nuclear Systems, Inc. . . . B. 
R. (Buddy) Henry °57 is now sheet 
and plate division engineer in the 
Reynolds Aluminum corporate head- 
quarters in Richmond, Va. He and 
his wife, Martha, have a daughter, 
Ricki Gail, 19... . 

Robert B. Russell ’57 is now assis- 


= == 


Devan’ 


Ht tant general manager with Vulcan 
ho Rivet & Bolt Corp. in Birmingham. 


He and his wife have two children. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frank M. (Buddy) 
ie Ail Awbrey °57 (Frances Rose ’59) now 
ea} live in Chamblee, Ga. Mr. Awbrey 
= has a new position with IBM as 
product analyst with the General 
Systems Division. The Awbreys have 
three children: Sarah, 9; Susan, 8; 
and Nolan, 4. ... William A. Bow- 
den ’57 is with LBC & W, Inc., 
(architects, engineers and planners) 
in Columbia, S.C... . 

Robert E. Gilmore 57 is an ad- 
ministrative officer with the Wild- 
life Conservation Service in Van- 
couver, Wash. . . . William B. Fu- 
qua, M.D., ’57 is now with the path- 
ology department of Pontiac Gen- 
eral Hospital in Pontiac, Mich... . 

Albert R. Stallings °57 recently 
joined Southern Services in Birming- 
ham as an electrical engineer. 
Charles A. Owen 57 is new super- 
intendent of the electrical depart- 
ment for the city of Dothan. He had 
been director of utilities for the City 
of Camden, S.C... . . 

Lt. Col. Vernon L. Carter, Jr., is 
chief of the environmental control 
branch at the Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Laboratory at Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio. . Harold O. 
Gregg ‘58 is out of the Air Force 
and with Jubilee Gas Co. in Maples- 
ville. . ... 

Dr. Walter K. Rutledge 58, as- 
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nee sociate professor of finance and ac- 
t ie counting, recently received tenure at 
M ie the University of West Florida in 
ey Pensacola. . . . Banks H. Farris 58 
i i is new general sales manager for 
i Alabama Power Co. Previously he 


was assistant to the president. 
Joseph Martin Anderson ’58 is 
new assistant to the president and 
chief engineer of South Georgia Na- 
tural Gas Co. He now lives in Tho- 
masville, Ga. . . . Barney E. Cham- 
pion, Jr., ‘58 is general superintend- 


AUBURN 


: QUAD-CITIES AUBURN CLUB—Some 200 alumni and 
Bi friends greeted Auburn Coach Ralph (Shug) Jordan at the 
Quad-Cities Auburn Club in July. Shown with Coach Jordan 
(second from right) are Bob Hurt ’58, left; Charles Sasser ’60, 
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ent of gas operations in the Birming- 
ham district of Alabama Gas Corp. 
He is married to Martha Ann Cox 
Mise S, 

Marcus F. Martin of Center Point 
is the incoming president of the 
Alabama Veterinary Medical Assoc- 
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iation. He is with the Center Point 
Animal Clinic. Dr. Martin was the 
first president of the Alabama Aca- 
demy of Veterinary Practice after its 
organization in 1971. 


1959 


Dr. Louie Crew °59 is the reci- 
pient of a National Endowment for 
Humanities summer stipend to study 
contemporary theories of style and 
meaning at the University of Cal- 
ifornia-Berkeley. He is currently co- 
editing College English for a special 
issue on the homosexual imagination 
scheduled for November, 1974. In 
1974-75 he has a Fulbright lecture- 
ship in American literature to teach 
at Hacettepe University in Ankara, 
Turkey. : 

James B. Springfield °59 is office 
manager for the Miami offices of 
McKesson-Robbins. 


1960 


Robert M. Harper recently an- 
nounced the opening of his law of- 
fice in Auburn. He is married to 
Dorothy Ellis ’69. Martin F. 
Hirsch is with the Center for Dis- 
ease Control in Atlanta. .. . William 
Alfred McIntyre, II, according to 
his father, “is still in the Marines 
and going for 20 years—still flying.” 
He lives in Havelock, N.C. . , 
Thomas R. Caradine is vice-presi- 
dent for residential and facilities de- 
velopment, Sea Pine Plantation Co. 
in Hilton Head Island, S.C. The 
company constructs resort and re- 
creational communities in the South- 
ern United States and Puerto Rico. 
.. . Joe Carothers is the Democratic 
nominee for the Alabama House of 
Representatives, District 71, Dothan. 
Vice-president of Burks Trading Co., 
Inc., an agri-business firm in Do- 
than, Joe is married to Barbara 
Burns ’58 and has two sons: Robins, 
12, and Merritt, 9. 

Ledr. James A. Lindsey is pres- 
ently stationed with the Headquart- 
ers of the Naval Air Force’s Atlantic 
Fleet in Norfolk, Va. He, his wife 
Nancye, daughter Kimberly, and son 
Martin live in Virginia Beach. 

Thomas Hartwell Battle is with 
Litton Corp. in Pascagoula, Miss. 


1961 


Frank W. Sanders is training co- 
ordinator for American Enka in Mor- 
ristown, Tenn. . . . Newell J. Floyd 
has been promoted to the post of 
co-ordinator-administrator with the 
Oxide Division of Orrox Corp. in 


second from left; and William Ray (Billy) Roberson 38 
right. Elected at the meeting were new officers for the club: 
W. Dick Jordan ’66, president; Joe F. Cobb ’58, vice presi- 
dent; and James R. (Bob) Hurt ’58, secretary-treasurer. 
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Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


Opelika. His responsibilities include 
working with Oxide Division depart- 
ment heads in research and develop- 
ment, commercial development, mar- 
keting and plant operations. He also 
supervises customer service for the 
Division. Orrox is a diversified com- 
pany with interests in professional 


- video products and magnetic oxides. 


Maj. Douglas H. Barclay, U.S. 
Army, has been designated a Dis- 
tinguished Graduate of the five- 
month Program Management Course 
given at the Defense Systems Man- 
agement School at Fort Belvoir, Va. 
He is now assigned to the Army 
Command and General Staff College 
in Ft. Leavenworth, Kan. . . . James 
Abrams, Jr., is public relations man- 
ager for Monsanto Commercial Pro- 
ducts Co. in St. Louis, Mo. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


1962 


Frederick A. Gach is now with 
Eckerd Drug Co. in Birmingham. 
He and his wife, Mary Kate Scruggs 
59, have two children: Heather, 6, 
and Stephanie, 3. . . . Joseph W. 
Hutchins, Jr., has accepted a pro- 
motion and transfer to PPG Indus- 
tries, Inc., General Office in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., where he will be a tech- 
nical service engineer. He and his 
wife, Joyce Whitten ’62, have two 
sons: Jim, 8, and Barry, 5... . 

Dr. Robert B. Helms is the direct- 
or of the Center for Health Policy 
Research, a division of the American 
Enterprise for Public Policy Re- 
search (a nonprofit, publicly sup- 
ported educational and research or- 
ganization) in Washington, D.C. A 
professor of economics at Loyola 
College in Baltimore before joining 
the Center, Dr. Helms will oversee 
research projects concerning the ef- 
fects of advertising on drug costs, 
economic aspects of national health 
insurance proposals, administration 
of veterans’ hospitals, and the effect 
of government drug regulations on 
consumers. “We hope to establish an 
interdisciplinary approach to the 
study of health care in sponsoring 
research by economists, sociologists, 
doctors, lawyers, and scientists,” he 
commented. .. . Dorothy Swan Gill 
now lives in Montgomery where her 
husband is stationed at Gunter AFB. 

James G. Lovell, Jr., has affiliated 
with the organizers of the proposed 
Southern National Bank in Birming- 
ham. For the past eight months, Mr. 
Lovell was with another Birming- 
ham bank as vice-president in the 
correspondent bank department. He 
is married to Sharon Rochambeau 
‘64. . . . Dan W. Braswell is with 
Bell Aircraft (helicopters) in Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

MARRIED: Catherine H. Hagler 
‘69 to James N. Dozier on March 
30. They live in Atlanta. 


BORN: A son, Jason Patrick, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jessie O. McGough 
(Joanne Alice Allsopp) of Birming- 
ham on May 14. He joins brother 
John, 10, and sister Jennifer, 6. 


-1963 


Ledr. John S. Henley is the new 
Public Works Officer at Naval Air 


Station, Atlanta, in Marietta, Ga. 


He and his wife, Carol Kemp, have 
three sons: John, III, 9; Mark, 6; 
and Brian, 22 months. . . . Dr. Bur- 
ton W. Marsh completed a two-year 
assignment with the Army in June. 
He now has a private practice im 
orthopedic surgery in Ocala, Fla. He 
and his wife, Gloria, have 2 chil- 
dren: Laurie Ann, 7, and Burton 
Randall, 2... . Life insurance exec- 
utive Thomas F. Flournoy, HI, of 


Atlanta recently participated in the. 


Million Dollar Round Table Day, 
York University in Toronto, Canada. 
According to his secretary, Tom “is 
a frequent speaker around the coun- 
try and author of several articles in 
various insurance industry maga- 
zines.” He is married to Anne Lau- 
rie Still "66 and has one son, Tom 
Flournoy, IV. 

Maj. John B. Curtis is chief of 
geophysics programming with the 
1035th Technical Operations Group 
in Cocoa Beach, Fla. Robert 
Jackson Phillips is senior supervisor 
in Dacron Research and Develop- 
ment for DuPont in Kinston, N.C. 
He is married to Ann Risher. . . . 
James Murphree is director of ath- 
letics and physical education for the 
Huntsville City School System. 
The newly-created job involves 
work with athletic, intramural, and 
physical education programs for 
grades 1 through 12. He was as- 
sistant principal at Whitesburg Jun- 
ior High School for the past two 
years. Maj. Kenneth Key is 
commander of the 1867th Facility 

(Continued on page 13) 


JOURNALISM ADVISORY GROUP—The new Advisory 
Council of Journalism and Communications at Auburn held 
its first meeting during June. Attending that session were 
(front, from left) Dr. Edward H. Hobbs, dean of the School 
of Arts and Sciences; Millard Grimes, editor and publisher of 
the Opelika-Auburn Daily News; Laurens Pierce, with CBS 
News in Atlanta; J. Gilmer Blackburn '50, Decatur attorney. 
Standing is Auburn President Philpott. From left rear are 


John Logue ‘55, managing editor of Southern Living 
magazine; Paul Hemphill ‘59, freelance writer; Dennis 
Calhoun 53, president of Home Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Columbus, Ga.; and Mitchell R. Sharpe 49, 
technical writer and senior historian of the Alabama Space 
and Rocket Center in Huntsville. Officers of the group in- 
clude Mr. Grimes, chairman; Mr. Calhoun, vice chairman: 
and Lynn Denton of the English Department, secretary. 


THE AUBURN ALUMNEWs 


Biggest and Best— 


Preview Of Offense 


By Carolyn Roop 
Plainsman Sports Editor 
(Reprinted from The Plainsman) 


After the A-Day football contest in Jordan-Hare stadium this 
spring there were a lot on comments that the 1974 edition of the 
Auburn offensive line promised to be one of the biggest and the 


best in the last few years. But offen- 
sive line coach Pap Morris says it is 
a little early to be making com- 
parisons, after all, the season hasn't 
even begun yet and their only test 
has been the spring wrapup game. 

“I will say that I was pleased with 
the progress we made,” said Coach 
Morris, “and | thought it was a real 
good spring.” 

There was a small disappoint- 
ment, though, as the second team 
line made a bad showing in the A- 
Day bout, “I was disappointed in 
the second’ team at the A-Day 
game, he commented, “but they 
did well in scrimmage the Saturday 
before so I know they're capable.” 

Experience and size are certainly 
characteristics of the spring 


Oilers Sign Beverly 


Former Auburn Punting Star 
David Beverly has signed with the 
Houston Oilers for 1974. He had 
formerly played with the 
Washington Redskins before being 
traded to the Buffalo Bills. He said 
so much of professional football is 
being “in the right place at the right 
time.” A plus for him with the 
Oilers is that they do not already 
have an established punter; his 
previous teams did. 

In talking about the players strike 
he said, “I support it, but I can’t do 
it,” reasoning that rookie players 
would benefit from the demands of 
the strikers. But, he pointed out, 
small, unestablished players would 
be cutting their own throats by 
striking. 

The average playing time of a 
major league football player is 
three years, Beverly said. “If I can 
last five years, I'll be content. There 
is too much young talent coming 
out of colleges every year” to give 
pro players longevity in their 
profession. 

Although Beverly didn’t always 
hope to play pro ball he said he did 
start thinking about it along the end 
of his Auburn career: “I enjoy punt- 
ing and would do it for enjoyment 
of it, but money is the main thing.” 


leaders. Lee Gross, 6-3, 244, center, 
right guard Lynn Johnson, 6-3,262, 
right tackle Chuck Fletcher, 6-3, 
251, and Dave Ostrowski, 6-2, 250, 
left tackle all saw plenty of action 
on the 1973 team. Andy Steele, 6-2, 
228, left guard was a starter until he 
was injured in the Tennessee game 
and didnt recover during the 
season, but made a strong 
comeback to the no. 1 position in 
the spring. 

As you can see were big and 
strong,” said Coach Morris. 

“Each of them has a lot of poten- 
tial and they have great potential as 
a unit.” 

Big things are especially 
predicted for Gross. “Coach Jor- 
dan has stated publicly that Lee 
could be the best center Auburn has 
ever had,” said Coach Morris, “and 
I think he could be.” Gross started 
eight games at left guard and two at 
center last season and played some 
at tight end. He was also used for 
long snaps. 

Ostrowski and Johnson started 
six games last year as freshmen and 
sophomore Fletcher also saw start- 
ing time on the line all season. 

As for the performance next 
season, it’s left to individual 
speculation. “It all depends on the 
team attitude when we get back in 
the fall,” concluded Coach Morris. 
“We're just waiting for someone to 
emerge as a team leader.” 


Need A Room 


In Birmingham? 


Need a place to stay in Bir- 
mingham on a football weekend? 
The Greater Birmingham Conven- 
tion & Visitors Bureau will be run- 
ning a housing bureau for Auburn 
football games. If you don’t have 
room reservations and are going to 
be in town for a game they invite 
you to call them at (205) 252-9825 
between 8:30-5:00, for help in set- 
ting up reservations. Or you can 
write them at 1909 Seventh Ave. 
North, Birmingham, Ala. 35203. 


AWARD—Dr. William Plummer '50; right, receives a “Distinguished Veterinarian” 
award at the close of the annual meeting of the North Carolina Veterinary Medical 
Association from Dr. Milton Jordan. Dr. Plummer, of Goldsboro, is the new vice 
president of the N.C. Veterinary Association. 


AUGUST, 1974 


ALUMNI IN SPAIN—Among the 158 alumni and their 
spouses on the first Auburn Alumni Tour were three sisters. 
Shown with Coach and Mrs. Ralph Jordan in Marbella, 
Spain, are, from left, Marie Goldsmith Millson '43 of Atmore; 


Mrs. Jordan; Earlene Goldsmith Nall ’51 of Greenville, S.C., 
and Ruth Goldsmith Hager ’49 of Birmingham. Not pictured 
but also making the trip were the husbands Kenneth Nall 53, 
Dr. John Millson, and Herbert Hager. 


Will This Be Sullivan’s Year? 


(Condensed from a story by Ron Hudspeth in the Atlanta Journal) 


Once they wrote “Heisman Trophy winner Pat Sullivan” each 
time he was mentioned. Now it’s plain “Pat Sullivan” or “Pat Sul- 
livan, reserve quarterback.” What’s in store for Pat Sullivan? Will 


he ever transfer to professional 
football the spectacular feats of his 
college career? Or is Pat Sullivan 
destined to become an NFL 


Bob Hope Coming 


for Homecoming 


By Michael Moore 
IFC Homecoming Committee 


An unforgettable experience for 


both alumni and students will kick 
off the 1974 Homecoming 
festivities when the Interfraternity 
Council presents Bob Hope in its 
annual Homecoming Show. Hope, 
the modern king of comedy, will 
appear in the Auburn Memorial 
Coliseum on Friday, October 25th, 
at 8:00 p.m. All tickets will be 
reserved and are priced at 5, 6, and 
$7. - 

A favorite of young and old alike, 
Hope’s career as a comedian began 
in the days of vaudeville, and has 
flourished through years of 
legitimate stage, radio, motion pic- 
tures, and television. The annual 
Bob Hope Christmas tours of U.S. 
military bases at home and abroad 
are almost legend, and have won 
for him the loving admiration of 
millions of our servicemen. His ver- 
satility, charm, and wit have 
endeared Bob to audiences 
worldwide, and earned him the 
praise of President John F. 
Kennedy as “America’s most prized 
ambassador of goodwill 
throughout the world.” 

Hope's nostalgic theme song, 
“Thanks For the Memory,” will be 
especially appropriate for his 
Homecoming Show in Auburn. 
Not only is Homecoming a time to 
reminisce about the past, but it can 
also be a wonderful opportunity to 
enjoy experiences which will 
become the treasured memories of 
the future. Alumni who are in- 
terested in including the Bob Hope 
Show with their memories of 
Homecoming, 1974, should ad- 
dress ticket requests to 

Auburn Memorial Coliseum 
Entertainment Office 

Box 591 

Auburn, Ala. 35630 


journeyman, each summer 
sweating out simply making the 
squad. 


One can get arguments on both 
sides. 

The pro-Sullivanists say he hasn't 
had an adequate shake and will 
arise again. The anti-Sullivanists 
say he was a great college quarter- 
back, but is not suited to 
professional football. 

Even some of his most ardent ad- 
mirers admit they were wrong to 
expect Sullivan to come. straight 
into the professional ranks and start 
throwing footballs like Johnny Un- 
itas in his prime. 

This will be the third training 
camp for Sullivan and one gets the 
feeling it will be a very significant 
one. The press clippings have 
yellowed and he is simply one of 
four quarterbacks looking for 
steady employment. 

After two seasons of inactivity 
(he has thrown only 45 passes as a 
pro) Sullivan would seem to be 
ready to make his move, or be 


resigned to a career label of reserve 


quarterback. 

“I'd be telling you a story if I said 
it hadn’t been difficult and tough to 
sit on the bench two years,” says 


Sullivan. “But one thing it did for | 


me is it made me a much more 
mature person.” 

But in many ways Sullivan hasn't 
changed. He remains reserved in 
interviews, his hair is still neat and 
modestly cropped. He doesn’t have 
a mustache or beard. He is polite 
and shy. 

“Pat Sullivan will be given a 
chance to play more this pre-season 
than in the past and hopefully with 
challenge Bob Lee through his per- 
formance for the No. 1 job,” said 
the Falcon’s Norm Van Brocklin, 
giving Sullivan another boost in his 
pre-season prospects on his club. 

And after a week of sym- 
pathizing with the striking 
veterans, Pat Sullivan reported to 
the Falcon’s training camp on July 
28. 

“I feel like last year I just didn't 
get enough work,” he said. “It’s just 
like everything else. You've got to 
have practical experience.” 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


Checking Squadron at Clark AB, 
Philippines. . . . Lecil M. Hester is 
with Sears, Roebuck & Co. in Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 


1964 


Dr. Donald H. Morgan is practic- 
ing veterinary medicine in Belleair 
Bluffs, Fla. He and his wife have 
.. . Anthony Borrell, Jr., 
vice-president of the Borrell-Bigby 
Electric Co., Inc., is the 
member of the Florida 
Contractors 


3 children. 


newest 
Electrical 
Board. He 
. C. Lawrence 
received his M.D. degree 
from the School of Medicine at the 
University of Alabama in Birming- 
ham on June 9. He earned the Ph.D. 
in chemistry from the University of 
Florida in 1968. 

Kells K. Ellenburg is president of 
Howard’s Furniture Co., Inc., in 
Smyrna, Ga. He and his wife, Ca- 
milla, have four children: Jerry, 8: 


> 


Annalisa, 7; Howard, 5; and Jason, 


Licensing 
lives in Tampa. 
Ennis 


4, They are expecting a fifth in late 
November. . . . Richard S. Harlan, 
Jr., is an industrial engineer in Au- 
burn. He and his wife, Toby Ann, 
have two children: Ricky, 5, and 
Robert, 2. Howard Weldon 
Parker is now working at Iscor’s 
New Steel Works in Newcastle, 
South Africa. He is the lead engineer 
and technical advisor for the rod 
and bar mill. His wife, Joyce, and 
children—Wes, 10; and Donna, 2— 
have accompanied him. 

Norman J. Schaubhut is a coun- 
selor and an instructor at Chattahoo- 
chee Valley Community College in 
Phenix City. . . . Dr. Gerald S. Lei- 
schuck, director of Institutional Ana- 
lysis at Auburn, has been elected to 
the board of directors of Phi Delta 
Kappa, an international professional 
education fraternity connected with 
approved colleges and universities of 
graduate rank which have schools, 


(Continued on page 15) 
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In Memoriam—09 Through °73 


Daniel Jackson Duffee ’09 of Bir- 
mingham died May 31. He was owner 
and founder of Superior Lumber Co., 
and was retired from U.S. Steel as a 
chemical engineer. Survivors include 
his wife, Mrs. Julia B. Duffee: a 
daughter, Mrs. James O. Posey; a son, 
Daniel J. Duffee, Jr., and a brother, 
Walter G. Duffee, all of Birmingham. 


Dr. Grady Page ’10, an Orlando, Fla., 
physician known for his charitable 
work for more than 40 years, died June 
26. A graduate of Vanderbilt Medical 
School, Dr. Page was the first medical 
officer to reach the famous Lost Bat- 
talion of World War I. At the end of the 
War he remained in France to take 
medical courses at the University of 
Lyon. Dr. Page worked with 
Goodfellows, Inc., a charitable 
organization for which he periodically 
opened his clinic to perform free ton- 
sillectomies on indigent youngsters. An 
ear, nose, and throat specialist, he mov- 
ed to Orlando in 1932 and operated his 
clinic for 22 years before retiring to 
private practice. While at Auburn, he 
was a varsity football player. Survivors 


include his wife, Alma; a stepson, Jose. 


A. Davila of Orlando; one sister, two 
brothers, and four grandchildren. 


eee? 


Edward Harper Reynolds ‘11 of 
Selma died May 17. Survivors include 
his wife, Mae; a daughter, Mrs. Joseph 
A. Weatherly of Lavonia, Ga.; a son, 
James, of Selma; six grandchildren and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Dr. William Lee Stroup ’12 died May 
l according to information received in 
the Alumni Office. 


voo 


George L. Moulton ’12 of Mobile 
died May 29. He was president of 
Moulton Engineering Corp. and a 
former state assistant highway director. 
He was a veteran of World War I, a 
Fellow of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, and a member of the Society 
of American Military Engineers. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Willetta; two 
daughters: Mrs. Mary Moulton Bevil of 
Mobile and Mrs. George W. Albritton 
of Houston, Tex.; and two brothers: E. 
Russell Moulton ’24 of Orange Beach 
and W. Patrick Moulton of Mobile. 


eee 


Harvey K. Elliot 14 of Gadsden died 
May 13. Survivors include his wife, Eu- 
nice; a son, Harvey K. Elliot of Moulton; 
two step-sons, five grandchildren, and 
one great-grandchild. 


Joseph Herkimer McCombs ’14 of 
Arlington, Va., died Sept. 29, 1969, ac- 
cording to information received in the 
Alumni office. 


Joseph Elmore McAdory ‘15 of 
Bessemer died June 23. He was 79. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Edith; two 
daughters: Mrs. Edith M. Yother of San 
Leandro, Calif., and Miss Emily E. 
McAdory of Bessemer; two sons: 
Joseph E. McAdory, III, 52 of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., and Henry R. McAdory ’57 
of Anderson, S.C.; two sisters, seven 
grandchildren, and one great- 
grandchild. Mr. McAdory had been 
Circuit Court Clerk for 18 years when 


14 


he retired in 1971. Earlier he had been 
Deputy tax assessor for 18 years. 


George M. Wood, Sr., "19 of 
Montgomery died May 17 after a long 
illness. He was 75. He received his 
degree from the School of Pharmacy 
and worked in that profession for a few 
years in Selma before coming to 
Montgomery to begin a security stock 
and bond business, the George M. 
Wood and Co., Inc. He was president of 
the company and an active partner until 
recently. Survivors include his wife; 
Mattie, two sisters: Mrs. Churchill 
Marks and Mrs. John C. James; two 
children: George M. Wood, Jr., ’47 and 
Mrs.. Sally W. Millsap; and three 
grandchildren, all of Montgomery. 


ooog 


James Dallas Wade ’21 of Auburn 
died June 20. He was 76. Employed by 
Auburn University in 1941 as coor- 
dinator of cooperative education, he 
also served as director of engineering 
extension and student counselor before 
assuming the post of assistant to the 
dean of the School of Engineering in 
1946. In this capacity, he remained until 
his retirement in 1965. Survivors include 
his wife, Ethel; a son, James V. Wade 
‘52 of Chicago; and three 
grandchildren. 


Henry L. Hood ’22 of Huntsville died 
June 6 after an extended illness. From 
1957 to his retirement in 1969, he was 
Madison County Extension Farm 
Agent. Prior to this period, he was an 
assistant county agent in Cullman, and 
later in Winston, DeKalb, Limestone, 
Lauderdale, Franklin, and Madison 
counties. He was a pioneer in Unit Test 
Demonstration work in the Tennessee 
Valley and, according to the Extension 
Service, made outstanding con- 
tributions in soil fertility and conserva- 
tion programs. Survivors include his 
wife, a sister, Mrs. L.L. Self, and other 
relatives. 


Charles Phillips Scarborough ’22 of 
Louisville died June 7. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Marie; a daughter, Mrs. 
Allene Cayson of Tampa, F la.; two 
sons: Charles P. Scarborough, Ill, of 
Birmingham and William F. Scar- 
borough of Louisville; three sisters and 
three grandchildren. 


Maria Rogan Whitson ’23, the first 
woman to graduate from Auburn with 
an electrical engineering degree (1931), 
died June 25 at the age of 74. A woman 
of diverse interests and talents, she was 
president of the Talladega City Council 
at the time of her death. In the twenties 
she worked for the Alabama Power 
Company and for a Birmingham con- 
struction company. From 1932 to 1938, 
she taught history in Talladega schools 
and later served as the coordinator of 
the High School Diversified Oc- 
cupations Program for the City Board 
of Education. In 1943, she was super- 
visor of War Production Training for 
Women for the State Department of 
Education. After World War II, she 
taught until her retirement in 1964. She 
was a veteran of the WAVES, a promi- 
nent state Republican, and a member of 
the Talladega Historical Society. Sur- 
vivors include two nephews: James T. 
Whitson and John Carson Whitson, 
both of Charlotte, N.C. 


Charles U. Patrick 25, former presi- 
dent of the Montgomery County Phar- 
maceutical Association, died June 23 
after a brief illness. He was amember of 
the state and American pharmaceutical 
associations and the Quarterback Club. 
Survivors include his wife, Ruth of 
Montgomery; two daughters: Mrs. 
Marilyn Moore of Montgomery and 
Mrs. Carol Sowell 62 of Mobile; a step 
daughter, Mellta Black; a stepson, Ed 
Black of Montgomery; three sisters, two 
brothers, and four grandchildren. 


Margaret (Cutie) Brown Lee 26 of 
Montgomery died April 11. She was the 
widow of the late Bradley E. Lee and a 
retired employee, a 27 year veteran, of 
the State Department of Pensions and 
Security. Survivors include her 
daughter: Mrs. Mary Bradley Bayne of 
Montgomery; a sister: Voncille Kim- 
brough of Greenville; and two 
grandchildren. 


Raeburn C. Whitson ’26 of Cullman 
died June 26. Survivors include his wife; 
a daughter; Mrs. Joe West of Liber- 
tyville, Ill.; two sisters and two brothers. 
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Ernest Parks Garrett ’27 of Tuscum- 
bia died April 7. He was a member of 
the Colbert County Board of Com- 
missioners and a retired school teacher. 
Survivors include his wife, Mary; two 
sons, five grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 
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George Corbell Costen ’28 of Red 
Level died Nov. 23 according to infor- 
mation received in the Alumni Office. 
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Frank Laivell Laseter 29 of Bolden 
Beach, Fla., died in February according 


to information received in the Alumni 
Office. 


George Augustus Dozier ’29 of 
Montgomery died in June. Survivors in- 
clude his wife, Dixie; three daughters: 
Mrs. John M. Brown, Jr., of Macon, Ga., 
Mrs. H.F. Lee, III, of Geneva, and Mrs. 
C. Phillip Anders of Auburn; two sons: 
Joseph Richard Dozier and James 
Mitchell Dozier, both of Montgomery; 
and six grandchildren. 
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A.M. Pearson '30 of Bessemer died 
May 28 at the age of 65. He was retired 
regional credit manager for the Western 
Area of U.S. Steel Corp. In Bessemer, 
he was past president of the Rotary 
Club and a member of the board of 
directors of Memorial Hospital. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Frances; a 
daughter: Mrs. Errol King of Denver, 
Colo.; and a son: Albert M. Pearson, III, 
of Boston. 


C. L. Adams ’31 of Birmingham died 
June 8. A retired executive vice- 
president of Vulcan Materials Co. of 
Birmingham, his survivors include his 
wife, Sara, and other relatives. 
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John B. Hotchkiss ’33 of Morganton, 
N.C., died May 26 of cancer. He was 


chief industrial engineer and cost 
analyst for Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 


until his retirement in July, 1973. One of © 


his greatest interests was Lions Inter- 
national and their work done on behalf 
of the blind. He had served in all offices 
of the Morganton Lions Club as well as 
in district and state offices. He was also 
active in other civic organizations. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Mary Sims 
Hotchkiss; a son: William Hotchkiss of 
Dallas Tex.; two daughters: Mrs. D.H. 
Lingerfelt of Morganton, N.C., and 
Elizabeth Hotchkiss of Asheboro; anda 
sister: Mrs. Walter L. Mims of Bir- 
mingham. 


Brig. Gen. Herman L. Harris ’36, 
USAFR (Ret.), of East Tallassee died 
June 10 following an extended illness. 
He was general manager of Tallassee 
Community Hospital from 1963 until 
his death. He held a master’s degree in 
international relations from George 
Washington University. His military 
awards included the Legion of Merit 
and the Distinguished Service Medal 
from the State of Alabama. He was ac- 
tive in civic organizations and activities 
including the Little league, the Rotary 
Club, The Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Boy Scouts. Survivors include his 
wife, Frances Ashurst ’36; two 
daughters: Mrs. Wayne Murphy (Julia 
Frances Harris 62) of Auburn and Mrs. 
Dan Ashlin (Carol Ann Harris ’67) of 
Bluefield, W. Va.; a son: Robert Her- 
man Harris of Birmingham: and a 
brother, Dr. Norman T. Harris of 
Montgomery. 


John Winston (Pete) Smith, Sr., 36 of 
Kingsport, Tenn., died May 31. He was 
a mechanical engineer with Tennessee 
Eastman Co. and a veteran of World 
War Il. Survivors include his wife, 
Lucile; two sons: John Winston Smith, 
Jr., of Kingsport and Thomas Choate 
Smith of Bristol, Tenn.; four sisters and 
three brothers, two of whom are alum- 
ni: F. Alvin Smith ’27 of Birmingham 
and Robert E. Smith, Sr., 37 of An- 


niston. 


Louis Elmer Shotts 36 of Winfield 
died April 20 of a heart attack. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Evelyne, and 
brother, Hilliard Hunter Shotts ’39 of 
Auburn. 


Lucille Hagler ’39 of Louisville died 
in May. She taught school for 48 years 
prior to her recent retirement. Survivors 
include three brothers: Dr. T. Ben 
Hagler ‘39 of Auburn, Winston M. 
Hagler '46, and John H. Hagler ’41; and 
two nephews: Benjamin L. Hagler "46 
and Winston M. Hagler, Jr., "72. 
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Herschel K. Bailey, Jr., "40 of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., died March 28 of a heart 
attack. He was employed with the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Survivors 
include his wife, Jesse; two sons: 
Herschel K. Bailey, II, of Cleveland, 
Tenn., and Larry Bailey of Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; three sisters: Mrs. Ann Bailey 
Roberts '47 of Opelika, Mrs. Yancey B. 
Walters 63 of Gainesville, Fla., and 
Mrs. Frances B. Radney Tegeder ’35 of 
Atlanta; and two grandchildren. 


Terrell Fenton Cannon 40 of Fayette 


died May 2 according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 
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Edward Jefferson Howard ’41 of 
Sylacauga died March 30. Survivors in- 
clude his widow. 


W. Knox Campbell ’41 of Melbourne 
Beach, Fla., died recently. A retired 
engineer with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, he had served three years 
on the Melbourne City Commission- 
Survivors include his wife, Teresa; a 
son, David Knox Campbell 67 of 
Greensboro, N.C.; a daughter, Mrs- 
Carol Killingsworth 71 of Pensacola, 
Fla.; four brothers: Alton Campbell “54 
of Anniston; Hugh Campbell of Heflin, 
Fla.; Borden Campbell of Rome, Ga-3 
and Vernon Webb of Old Hickory, 
Tenn.; anda sister: Miss Barnie Webb of 
Anniston. 


Dr. Edward James Carlson 45 of 
Carrollton, Ga., is deceased according 
to information received in the Alumni 
Office. 


Thomas A. Horsely 49 of Tampa, 
Fla., died July 3. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary Evelyn; two sons: Thomas 
A. Horsely, III, and Hugh Horsely; his 
mother, Mrs. T.A. Horsely, Sr., all of 
Tampa; and a brother, George C. 
Horsely of Birmingham. 


Robert J. Etheridge, Jr., 50 of 
Opelika drowned in Lake Martin May 
12. He was employed with the Pied- 
mont Fertilizer Co. at the time of death. 
Survivors include his wife, Doris; three 
daughters : Mrs. Bobbie Hamilton, Mrs. 
Gary Saggus, and Miss Frances 
Etheridge, all of Opelika; his mother, 
Mrs. John Wood of Opelika; two 
brothers, one sister, and two 
grandchildren. 


Perry Spencer Hicks 52 of Decatur is 
deceased according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. 
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Elaine Denney Rice ’56 of Athens, 
Ga., died May 1 after an extended ilļ- 
ness. Survivors include her husband, 
James T. Rice’54, associate professor of 
forest resources at the University of 
Georgia. 


Demoval Scott Hagood ’57 of 
Evergreen died June 14. She had taught 
school for 46 years in Conecuh County. 
Survivors include her sister, Annie M. 
Hagood ’57 of Evergreen, and 
numerous cousins. 


ooo 
Mary Sue Leonard ’58 of Cullman 
died Oct. 18 according to information 
received in the Alumni Office. Sur. 


vivors include her mother, Mrs. L.D 
Morris ot Cullman. 


Edward Oswald Eddins, Jr., 59 of 
Demopolis was killed by lightning June 
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ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


colleges, or departments of educa- 
tion. . . . James S. Henderson, Jr., 
has been appointed assistant market- 
ing manager for flat rolled products, 
U.S. Steel’s Southern Division in 
Birmingham. He was formerly a 
sales representative in Philadelphia. 
. . . Karen Landrum Paden lives in 
Evanston, Ill., but will head for Ni- 
geria in late August with husband, 
John—a professor of political science 
at Northwestern—and children: Lili, 
7; Amy, 7; and Auden, 10. 

BORN: A son, Kerry Braxton, to 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Willard King of De- 
catur, Ga., on May 21. He joins bro- 
ther Kevin, 8, and sister Kelda, 6. 

A daughter, Ashley Elizabeth, 
to Mr. and Mrs. William P. Clement 
(Catherine Story) of Auburn on May 


17. 
1965 


John M. Faughn has been pro- 
moted to chief electrical engineer 
for the Reynolds Alloys Sheet and 
Plate Plant in Florence. He and his 
wife, Kay, live in Killen where he 
raises cattle. . . .. Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Kleckley (Sharon Chappell ’64) live 
in Louisville, Ky., where he is with 
General Electric. | 

BORN: A daughter, Denise Kim- 
berly, to Mr. and Mrs. David F. 
Long of Orlando, Fla., on May 16. 
She joins sisters Dena Kristin, 3%, 
and Diane Kathleen, 2. 


1966 


William C. Burnett will receive 
his Ph.D. in botany this summer 
from the University of Georgia. He 
has accepted a teaching position for 


IN MEMORIAM 


(Continued from page 4) 


13. He was 39. Survivors include his 
wife, Margaret; two daughters: 
Margaret and Katherine, both of 
Demopolis; a son, Edward, III, of 
Demopolis; and parents: Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward Oswald Eddins, Sr., of 
Demopolis. 
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Wilson Arthur Hogan, Jr., ’59 of Can- 
tonment, Fla., is deceased according to 
information received in the Alumni Of- 
fice. Survivors include his wife. : 


Robert Earnest Thweatt °59 of 
Montgomery died June | after an ex- 
tended illness. He was a civil engineer 
for the Federal Aid and Interstate 
Bureaus of the Alabama Highway 
Department. Survivors include his 
wife, Mary Sample Thweatt 59; his 
mother, Mrs. W. M. Thweatt of Atlanta; 
two brothers: W.M. Thweatt of North 
Augusta, S.C., and Joseph O. Thweatt 
54 of Jackson, Miss.; and a sister: Mary 
Katherine Thweatt of Atlanta. 


Michael Stephen. Hamlet ‘67 of 
Carrollton, Ga., died May 30 of 
leukemia. Survivors include his wife, 
and his brother, W.W. Hamlet of Fair- 
fax. 


Lt. Douglas Noah Davis 71 died in a 
plane crash July 9 according to informa- 
tion received in the Alumni Office. Sur- 
vivors include his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Noah Davis of Winterville, Ga. 
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Addie Carolyn Williamson Coprich 
°73 of Shorter died June 6. Survivors in- 
clude her husband, Leonard; her 
mother, Josephine Kendrick of Dothan; 
her father, James Williamson of Pan- 
ama City; a daughter, Marie Coprich, 
and two sons, Patrick and Leonard, all 
of Shorter; a sister and a brother. 
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the fall at Gordon Junior College 
(Ga.). His wife, Linda Montoro ’69, 
will be teaching math-in a high 
school in Barnesville, Ga. . . . David 
P. Willis is regional sales manager 
for Dahlberg Electronics, a hearing 
aid manufacturer. Headquartered in 
Atlanta, he will service Alabama, 
Georgia, and Tennessee. He and his 
wife, Carol Sikes, have two daught- 
ers: Tonya Leigh, 4, and Kimberly 
Kaye, 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Elder (Julie 
Bland 66) and son, Kip, have 
moved from Reston, Va., to Paris, 
France. Jack is with the State De- 
partment. Neal R. Anderson 
will be working in Sweden for the 
next year and a half. An employee 
of Honeywell, Inc., he will be asso- 
ciated with the Swedish Air Force. 

Larry Allen Doss recently re- 
ceived his MBA from Samford Uni- 


versity. Capt. Frank W. Waid 
recently graduated from the Air 
Training Command's instructor 


course at Randolph AFB, Tex. He 
studied the psychology of learning, 
methods and techniques of instruc- 
tion, and effective approaches to 
teaching. He is stationed at Ran- 
dolph. Ross Jackson King is 
with the Liquid Air Co. in Coun- 
tryside, Ill. . . . Malcolm M. Argo, 
III, is new vice president in charge 
of engineering and production with 
Argo & Co. in Birmingham. 

BORN: A daughter, Kasey Lynn, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Roy A. Parker 
(Linda Jones ’67) of Andalusia, on 
May 6. She joins brother Tate, 3. 
Roy is a senior claims adjuster with 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Insur- 
ance Co. . .. A son, Brian Christo- 
pher, to Mr. and Mrs. L. R. (Buddy) 
Mitchell (Peggy Stout 68) of Bed- 
ford, Tex., on May 7. He joins bro- 
ther Lee, 2... .A son, Kevin Scott, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Fryer of 
Dickinson, Tex., on May 9. Kevin 
joins. sister Elisa, 2. Frank was 
promoted last year to the position 
of Management Department Head 
of Union Carbide’s Texas City, Tex., 


Faces in the News 


Ware 
Dr. Wilford S. Bailey 42 returned to 


Bailey 


Auburn July 29 as professor of 
parasitology in the School of Veterinary 
medicine. Dr. Bailey is the former vice 
president for academic and ad- 
ministrative affairs at Auburn. For the 
past two years, he has been chief of the 
parasitology and medical entomology 
branch of the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases in 
Bethesda, Md. Earlier he was head of 
the Department of Pathology and 
Parasitology at Auburn and in 1962 
became associate dean of the Graduate 
School and coordinator of research. He 
became vice president in 1966. 

Walter E. Ware '47 is new vice presi- 
dent and° director of marketing for 
Mueller Climatrol Corp. of 
Pascataway, N.J. He had been vice 
president of Cain & Bultman, Inc., in 
Jacksonville, Fla., from 1967 to 1972, 
and prior to joining Mueller had struc- 
tured a national accounts development 
program for Koger Properties, Inc. 
Climatrol produces heating and air con- 
ditioning equipment for residential and 
industrial uses. 


TOP SCIENCE GRADS—Auburn’s top science graduates 
for 1974—Thomas A. Pace of Andalusia, and Douglas W. 
Dailey, Jr., of Atlanta—won the 1974 Comer Medal, an 
award established by the late Gov. B.B. Comer to recognize 
excellence in the sciences. The scholars are flanked by their 
deans who presented the awards. From left are: Dean 


Edward H. Hobbs of Arts and Sciences; Thomas A. Pace, 
pre-medical student in chemistry who will enter the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Medical School; Douglas W. Dailey, Jr., 
who will be a National Institutes of Health doctoral fellow at 
Emory University; and Associate Dean of Agriculture 
Charles F. Simmons. 


Auburn Alumnalities—Continued 


plant. He is responsible for plant 
mechanical reliability, contract 
maintenance, materials management, 
and general services. 


1967 


Helen Kelley Phillips and her 
family now live in Newark, Ohio, in 
a former Baptist church they have 
remodeled into “a superhouse.” Jim 
is out of the Army and is assistant 
manager of the Chatom County of 
Ohio Furniture plant in Newark. 
The children are Kelley Lynn, 5; 
Virginia Lea, 3; and Gary Alan, 2. 

Charles E. -Strain is with Strain 
Properties in Birmingham. He and 
his wife, Trudy, have one son, Ja- 
son, l... . Capt. James B. Hill will 
be stationed in Germany for the 
next three years. . . . Gary W. Dan- 
iel is training co-ordinator for the 
Department of Transportation in 
Tallahassee, Fla... . Jerry L. Gantt 
recently completed work on his MA 
in broadcast management at the 
University of Florida and joined the 
staff of WPDQ Radio News in 
Jacksonville. He is also on the board 
of directors of the Greater Jackson- 
ville Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, 
journalism society, and teaches a 
journalism course at Florida Junior 
College in the evenings. 

Thomas R. Fibbe has received his 
M.S. in guidance and counseling 
from Fort Valley State College in 
Fort Valley, Ga. An ex - basketball 
player for Auburn, he is now a 
coach and teacher at Peach County 
High School in Fort Valley. 
Bruce H. Ward is a farmer in Flo- 
rala, Ala. Dr. Howard S. Wel- 
don, Jr., has entered the general sur- 
gery residency program at Tulane 
University Medical Center in New 
Orleans. He recently completed two 
years of work at the U.S. Public 
Health Hospital, Department of 
Surgery, in Baltimore. 


BORN: A son, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Kyle Randall Bell (Lawanna Sand- 
lin) of Jacksonville, Fla., on Sept. 
14. Kyle is in marketing and adver- 
tising for Southern Bell. . . . A son, 
Marc Chester, to Mr. and Mrs. Alvin 
C. Hoggle, Jr., of Mobile, on Jan. 16. 
.. . A son, Robert Griffith, to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Robert Heath of Au- 
burn, on May 9. He joins brother 
Tommy, 7... .A son, Mark, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Lawrence Miller 
(Linda Ruth Perdue ’68) of Opelika. 
A son, Robert Jeffery, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold F. Benford (Mary 
Helen Stitzel °70) of Nashville, 
Tenn., on April 27... . A daughter, 
Kibbe Hines, to Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
neth G. Edwards (Penny Peth ’65) 
of Atlanta, on June 13.... A daugh- 
ter, Amy Charlene, to Mr. and Mrs. 


John G. Nix of Phenix City, on June 
13. 


MATHEMATICS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


college preparatory study. But the 
public schools have problems ob- 
taining such a mathematician. 
Among the problems are the 
teacher certification requirements 
of some of the teacher training in- 
stitutions, including Auburn. An 
overemphasis on courses in 
‘professional education’ tends to 
discourage someone whose 
primary interest is doing and 
teaching mathematics from seek- 
ing a career in teaching at the high 
school level. Certification to teach 
mathematics should be available to 
selected students who have com- 
pleted a degree program in our 
Department and have met the 
minimum State Department of 
Education requirements in 
professional education.” 


1968 


Mr. and Mrs. A. Kelvin Ross (Di- 
ane Middleton ’65) now live in 
Muscle Shoals. Kel is head of the 
industrial engineering department 
with Union Carbide in Sheffield. . . 

Frank M. Monroe has been nam- 
ed assistant supervisor of production 
scheduling at WestPoint-Pepperell’s 
Abbeville plant. He and his wife, 
Mary, have two sons, Frank, 3, and 
Brian, 1. . . . Edwin G. Moore is a 


Faces in the News 


Durham 


Capps 


Harry Durham '54, director of the 
Communications Center at Clemson 
University, is on the board of trustees 
for the new organization AAC-ACPRA, 
which results from the merger of the 
American Alumni 
American College 


Council and the 
Public Relations 
Association, professional organizations 
for people involved in college and un- 
iversity alumni and public relations 
work. 

William P. Capps 63 is new vice 
president and circulation director of 
both Southern Living and Progressive 
Farmer magazines. He joined the com- 
pany in 1968 as assistant manager of 
sales the advertising 
department. He and his: wife Mary 
Ellen have two children, Mark and San- 
dy. 


promotion in 
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Auditorium Lectures— 


Size of History Classes decreased from 300 to 150 


At one o'clock on a Monday afternoon some five football seasons 
ago, approximately 350 freshmen assembled in Haley Center 
Room 2370 for their first world history lecture. They could hardly 


hear their professor cordially 
welcoming them to a study of 
“Prehistoric Man to the Middle 
Ages,” because the public address 
system—the same system another 
professor had struggled with two 
hours earlier before another 300— 
was on the blink again. While that 
was fumbled with and “fixed,” 
eating up precious minutes, two 
graduate teaching assistants passed 
out statements of purpose and 
policy and assigned reading for the 
quarter. Before the hour was out, 


auditorium, Dr. Cronenberg 
believes, exaggerated the worst 
features of a mass gathering. “It 
was large, imposing, and sterile.” 
A study of the situation a couple 
of years ago produced recommen- 
dations to decrease class size and to 
move to another setting. “So last 
summer we renovated a smaller 
auditorium to seat 220,” says Dr. 
Cronenberg. “It’s a much better en- 
vironment. Students feel freer to 
ask questions, and teachers can ac- 


‘We opted for the big classes 
because we wanted to expose 
the new students to thoughtful 
presentations by experienced 


teachers’ 


the new students had learned that 
they would arrange themselves 
numerically next meeting, that the 
professor would really try to 
answer their questions although 
conditions prohibited extensive 
discussion, and that the first com- 
munity of human-like beings 
probably existed somewhere in the 
Near East 10,000 years ago. 
“Things are much better now,” 
according to Dr. Allen 
Cronenberg, director of freshman 
history studies: “When the world 
history sequence was first required 
in the late Sixties, we had students 
in hysterics coming up to complain 
about the size of the classes. Now, 
we ve managed to reduce most of 
the sections to 150 or 200 students 
and, best of all, we’ve moved out of 
Haley 2370 except for a couple of 
classes in the fall.” That particular 
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tually see the expressions on stu- 
dent faces. We have a good sound 
system and better audio-visual 
equipment than before. We've also 
hired additional people to teach the 
sections. Our newest faculty 
member, for example, is teaching 
three Freshman classes and nothing 
else.” 

Approximately 3,000 students 
will fill 14 sections of world history 
next quarter. Another 400 will 
study “Technology and Civiliza- 
tion,” one of the alternates to the se- 
quence, and about 100 will take 
“World Literature” or “Art 
History,” the other alternates. “We 
hoped that more of the new 
students would choose the alter- 
nates, but the technology course is 
the only one that draws enough to 
relieve us a little,” says- Dr. 
Cronenberg. 


Plainsman Photo 


There’s still another alternative, 
however, for new students who 
wish to bypass world history “The 
Student Development Center ad- 
ministers an advanced test on 
world history, prepared by the 
same people who develop the ap- 
titude tests students take to get into 
college. If one does well enough on 
this test, he can skip world history 
altogether. If he does very well, the 
University will give him credit for 
the entire history sequence, three 
quarters of work amounting to nine 
hours credit. But, for some 
reason—perhaps poor publicity— 
very few have taken advantage of 
this alternative so far.” 

Though the world history sec- 
tions are still relatively large, only 
experienced faculty members 
deliver the lectures. Two graduate 
students will each teach a section in 
the fall, but “they are very close to 
Ph.D. rank,” says Dr. Cronenberg. 
When the current program was 
launched, he points out, the History 
Department had to choose 
between auditorium sessions 
taught by Ph.D.’s and one or two 
“almost Ph.D.’s” or average-sized 
classes taught by graduate teaching 


If I ask my assistants to grade some, 
they might look at things-from a 
completely different perspective, 
and grade accordingly. That isn’t 
fair to the students.” 


Yet Dr. Cronenberg gives his 
students a choice: they may write 
essays in lieu of taking an objective 
quiz. “The overwhelming majority 
preter to choose the best out of four 
or five possible answers,” he says. 
“They think it’s easier than writing 
an essay.” It’s certainly less trouble, 
they must think, for writing com- 
positions is something they must 
struggle with in Freshman English 
classes. “I would really like to be 
able to reinforce their work in 
English, but that won’t be possible 
until we have classes much 
smaller.” 


How to introduce students to 
9,000 years of global history in the 
first course, or to a few hundred 
years of more recent history in the 
second or third, constitutes another 
problem for the history faculty. 

“There are basically two ap- 
proaches,” Dr. Cronenberg notes. 
“Most of us believe in presenting a 
broad, impressionistic picture of 


‘I would like to be able 

to reinforce their work in 
English, but that won’t be 
possible until we have 
classes much smaller’ 


assistants. “We opted for the big 
classes because we wanted to ex- 
pose the new students to thoughtful 
presentations by experienced 
teachers.” 

Some of the professors attempt 
to combine the two options, 
however: “Instead of three lectures 
a week, they have only two. For the 
other meeting, they break their 
classes into small discussion groups 
of about 20 students under the 
direction of the graduate students. 
The professors, then, attend the 
discussions on a staggered basis. 
One week, they'll visit two or three, 
and the next week they'll visit some 
of the others. These small meetings 
allow students to pursue matters 
they couldnt in the regular 
sessions.” 

Despite these improvements, the 
testing of these Freshman mul- 
titudes remains a problem. Dr. 
Cronenberg admits that essay ex- 
ams requiring students:to relate 
historical data are far superior to 
the commonplace objective—ty pe 
quizzes requiring students to pick 
the best out of four or five answers 
(to each of fifty questions, general- 
ly). “Our professors tan test any 
way they want,” he says, “but most 
of us—myself included—rely on 
the objective quizzes. And there’s 
good reason: it isn’t often possible 
to grade so many essays fairly. To 
do a good job, it would take me at 
least 20 hours to grade a hundred of 
them. There's such a disparity in 
judgment, too, when you evaluate a 
bulk of papers like that. If it’s late in 
the evening, I might be too tough 
on some, whereas, earlier, I was fair 
or maybe too lenient on the others. 


culture instead of emphasizing 
detail. Since most of our students 
will not pursue history as a major, 
we want to give them a general 
perspective, one they won't forget 
as easily as they will forget bare 
facts, so that they will have some 
understanding of the world today 
in terms of the past. We throw out 
ideas. You can’t understand your 
own culture, I tell them, without 


Dr. Allen Cronenberg 


comparing it to other civilizations.” 
The primary purpose of this ap- 
proach, he says, is to introduce 
students to all the major world 
civilizations, including the too- 
often-neglected Asian, African, 
and Latin American civilizations. 
‘Tve had some students who had 
no conception that any great 
kingdoms ever existed south of the 
Sahara,” Dr. Cronenberg reveals. 
“These kingdoms were com- 
parable to the medieval kingdoms 
of Europe.” 

Other teachers tend to concen- 
trate on Western civilization as an 
introduction to further historical 
study. Thus, their presentations are 
more detailed. “This was the ap- 
proach that prevailed during the 
first two years of the program, “ Dr. 
Cronenberg says. “It has its advan- 
tages too. The old program, which 
wasnt required across the board 
like the present sequence, was a 
general history of Europe. Students 
who took this were more prepared 
for our upper-level European 
courses.” Proponents of the “facts” 
approach can argue that detail is es- 
sential to truth, and, thus, the more 
detailed picture is truer than the 
broad perspective. 

Regardless of the approach, high 
standards prevail in Freshman 
history, Dr. Cronenberg believes. 
“Sometimes it’s tempting to lower 
standards in a required course, 
when you've got some students 
there who don’t want to be there. 
But we've maintained quality. The 
University of Alabama, for in- 
stance, no longer requires many of 
its liberal arts students to take 
world history or foreign language 
courses, and this has been a national 
trend to some extent. 

“I still believe, however, that 
when students come out of a un- 
iversity with high standards and a 
structured educational experience, 
they are in better shape to compete 
in the job market because they have 
gained far more from their univer- 
sity education. 

“After all, a university is a place 
where students not only acquire 
training ina specific discipline, but 
also learn to think independently 
and critically about mankind’s 
problems, whether these problems 
were in the past or relate to the 
future.” 
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Only Yesterday 


By David Williams ‘74 


Twenty-five years ago: Jack Simms and Mitch Sharpe were 
removed as editors of The Auburn Plainsman by the Board of Stu- 
dent Publications, allegedly for their failure to comply with 


regulations concerning the publica- 
tion of the April Fools edition of 
the student paper. The April Fools 
edition was to be accompanied by 
a regular edition which it was not. 
The April Fools paper covered 
such events as the Auburn Marblers 
defeat of Bama by a score of 55 to 0, 
Raffle B. Drones resignation to take 
a position with an area high school, 
and Nasal Nelson and his Nine Nas- 
ty Nose Pickers dance held at the Y 
hut. 

Dr. Ralph Brown Draughon was 
inaugurated as president on May 12 
of that year. 

(Note: Mr. Simms returned to 
Auburn July 15 to become head of 
the new department of Journalism, 
and Mr. Sharpe was on campus in 
June as a member of the newly es- 
tablished advisory council for jour- 
nalism and communications at 
Auburn. He’s a technical writer and 
senior historian of the Alabama 
Space and Rocket Center in 
Huntsville. ) 

40 Years Ago: The 70-member 
Auburn Band, the Auburn Glee 
Club, and the Auburn Polo team 
provided entertainment for the 
62nd commencement. The com- 
mencement ceremonies lasted for 
three days highlighted by the an- 
nual alumni oration delivered by 
Warren Andrews 16 on May 28. 

The sophomore hop, held on 
Sept. 8, 1934, featured the enter- 
tainment of Sammarco and his 
orchestra and vocalist Evelyn 
Beason. Joe Sarver, president of the 
sophomore class escorted Miss 
Isbell Lane, student at Montevallo, 
through the Alumni Gym for the 
Grand March. The Plainsman 
published the large list of out-of- 


town girls present for the 
festivities. 

The Auburn Alumnus called for 
freshman applicants for admission 
to the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute to be at least fifteen years of 
age, of good moral character, and 
adequately prepared to do college 
work successfully. Advantages of 
attending API in °34 were its 165 
deans, professors, and instructors. 
Expenses were as low as they could 
be made without “lowering the 
quality of work or injury to 
students.” Necessary expenses fora 
regular session (two semesters) 
varied from $350 to $450. This in- 
cluded college fees, board, room, 
laundry, books, and other things es- 
sential to “higher scholarship and 
healthy living conditions.” 

50 Years Ago: The Plainsman 
covered the adoption of the student 
government constitution. The 
preamble to the document said, 
“We the male students of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
order to secure an effective 
organization of student govern- 
ment in accordance with the 
authority granted by the faculty of 
the API to the student council do 
hereby establish this constitution.” 
Article One of the constitution 
called for the student government 
to be entitled “Men’s Student 
Council.” 

The entire API campus paused 
from two to three p.m. on Feb. 8, 
1924, as Dr. Petrie officiated at the 
memorial service in Langdon Hall 
for the late President Woodrow 
Wilson. Dr. Petrie said, “No man of 
our generation has so thoroughly or 
so completely deserved a peaceful 


1928 TEAM—Among the information coming into the 
Sports Information office about Auburn basketball prior to 
1950 was this picture of the 1928 team sent by A.L. Smith of 
Orrville. Front row, left to right, are: Coach Mike Papke, 
G.J. (Buck) Ellis, Fob James, Ebb James, J.C. (Jelly) Akin, 
H.L. Mullen, and Elmer G. Salter, manager. Back row: A.L. 


rest after a life of long and 
strenuous duties than has Woodrow 
Wilson.” 


60 Years Ago: “Red” Smith ‘07 
drew the attention of all Auburnites 
for his play with the Boston Braves. 
Formerly a third sacker for the 
Tigers, Red had gone on to be in- 
strumental in carrying the Braves to 
the 1914 World Series. The Braves 
swept the series in four straight 
games, the first time in the history 


INTRODUCING AU 


AUGUST, 1974 


MAJORETTES 
talented majorettes have been selected to perform with the 
Auburn University Marching Band during the next year. 
They are (front row, from left) Cathy McLeroy of Colum- 
biana; Betty Plunkett of Bowden, Ga.; Allison Rice of 


These nine 


Lynn 


LaGrange, Ga.; and (rear) Susan Henson of Gadsden: Vicki 
Martin of 
Montgomery; Libby Rinehart of Demopolis; Scarlotte Hall 
of Leighton; and Carol McLaughlin of Auburn. Miss Rice 
will serve as head majorette. 


Phenix City; Kitti Carnathan of 


of baseball that this feat had been 
accomplished. 

At that time there were enough 
women at API to form two basket- 
ball teams and the women had to 
petition Coach Donahue for per- 
mission to use the gymnasium. The 
Orange & Blue (student 
newspaper) failed to say whether 
or not the women’s petition was 
accepted or rejected. 


The Orange & Blue defined a 
sapsucker as a senior who smokes 
on the street and yet sticks an un- 
derclassman for the same thing. It 
advertised Arrow shirts at $1.50 
and up. It’s not likely up to their 
price of today. Three hundred 
Sewell all-wool suits were on sale at 
J.W. Wrights for $10.00, $12.50, 
and $15.00. 


Oklahoma Wrestler 
Signs With AU 


Bill Busby, a three-time 
Oklahoma State high school wrest- 
ling champion, has signed a grant- 
in-aid with Auburn University. 

He had an overall record of 53 
wins and three losses at Perry High 
School, in Perry, Okla. His team 
won the Class A state cham- 
pionship last winter and Busby was 
named the outstanding wrestler in 
the meet. 

Busby, who will wrestle at 118 
pounds for the Tigers, finished 
third in both the Mexican National 
Open and the U.S. National 
Federation Meet in Ft. Collins, 
Colo. 

An excellent student with a 3.9 
scholastic average, Busby will 
study pre-med at Auburn. 

He is the fifth grappler signed by 
Auburn wrestling coach Virgil 
Milliron this year. Wrestlers signed 
earlier include twins Troy and Ray 
Downey of Birmingham, Doug 
Hutsell of Bloomington, Ind., and 
John Green of Dowagiac, Mich. 
‘Troy Downey will wrestle at 126 
pounds, Ray Downey and Hutsell 
at 134, and Green at 142 pounds. 


Smith, Louie James, and Frank Dubose. The record for the 
"28 team was 20-2 and Jelly Akin made All Southern 
Forward. The Sports Office is still looking for basketball in- 
formation, particularly game by game scores and final 
statistics sheets prior to 1950. Mail them to Sports Info, 
Coliseum, Auburn U. 36830. 


A general observance of Peace 
Day was made by the holding of a 
union service in Langdon Hall on 
Sunday, Oct. 4, 1914. Dr. Thach 
had charge of the service and made 


an address accounting the horrors | 


of the war and emphasized a 
desired peace for the well-being of 
the general civilization of the 
world. 


Women Athletes 
Getting More Money 


Without skipping a step Auburn 
University did a quarter turn 
around on its policy for supporting 
women's athletic programs. What 
had been “club” activities a few 
days before suddenly became im- 
portant enough to rate a $25,000 
allocation and a statement by 
Auburn's President Philpott that 
“We are now actively seeking any 
women who are interested in con- 
ference programs of non-contact 
sports.” All following a ruling that 
on June 20 colleges can no longer 
discriminate between men and 
womens athletic programs. 

Previously woman have com- 
peted in volleyball, basketball, ten- 
nis, golf, track and badminton—all 
without any University support. 
This fall swimming and gymnastics 
teams will be added, with some 
support. 

None of the $25,000, some $12,- 
000 short of requested funds (but a 
whopping increase over the 
allocated $5,000 before the federal 
ruling) will go for scholarships. But 
according to Athletic Director Lee 
Hayley, if a woman is qualified for 
a scholarship now available it 
would be awarded to her on the 
basis of merit, not sex. That means 
of course, if a woman could make 
the men’s teams she is apt to come 
up with a scholarship. But since the 
scholarships in swimming, golf, 
tennis, track, ete. are already 
limited even for men, it’s hardly 
likely that a woman will walk off 
with one. 
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chemist for Calhoun Chemical and 
Coating Corp. in Calhoun, Ga... . 
J. Terry Sheddan, Jr., has resigned 
his regular commission to become a 
construction engineer for E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours in Brevard, N.C. 
_ He is also attached to the Naval Air 
Reserve in Jacksonville, Fla. His 
wife, Nancy Collier 67, and their 
two sons live in Milton, Fla., while 
Terry is house-hunting in Brevard. 

Delores Tiddlum Hunt has begun 
work on her doctorate at Middle 
Tennessee State. She will be teach- 
ing in the Physical Education De- 
partment there... . 

BORN: A daughter, Kristin Eliza- 
beth, to Lt. and Mrs. Jimmy Taylor 
(Carol Jones ’69) on April 5. She 
joins Mike, 1. Jimmy is on Naval 
Aviation Recruiters Duty in Colum- 
bia, S.C... . A son, Michael Floyd, 
to Capt. and Mrs. Michael F. Gaines 
(Carol Kane ’67) of Ft. Walton 
Beach, Fla, on May 30....A 
daughter, Ashley Diana, to Mr. and 
Mrs. John Gammill (Frieda Walls 
68) of Montgomery, on Dec. 15... . 
A daughter, Anita Michelle, to Capt. 
and Mrs. John R. Browning, Jr., 
(Amelia Martin ’68) of Spokane, 
Wash., on March 18. The Brown- 
ings will be leaving Washington in 
August for Knoxville and the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee where he will 
enter graduate school under Air 
Force sponsorship. . . . A daughter, 
Stephanie Lauren, to Mr. and Mrs. 
William K. Stewart of Chattanooga, 
on Oct. 5, 1973. . . : A daughter, 
Paige Elizabeth, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jimmy Harris (Betty Stewart) of Tal- 
ladega. . . . A son, Scott Kenneth, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. Godwin 
(Adena Phillips) of Montgomery on 
June 22. 


1969 


Jette Campbell has been promot- 
ed to manager with Arthur Ander- 
sen and Co., a national firm of certi- 

fied public accountants, in Houston, 
Tex. . . . Herman C. (Chuck) Weiss, 
III, is senior project engineer in 
technical and engineering services 
for International Paper’s Moss Point 


(Miss.) Mill. . . . Wes Samford has 
completed dental school and oper- 
18 
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BOSS OF YEAR—Luke Johnson, Sr., ’43 has been named “Boss of the Year” by the 
PBX Club of Houston, Tex. With him is Loretta Smith who has been telephone 
operator for the Ford dealer since 1963. 


ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


ates a private practice in Birming- 
ham. His wife, Carolyn James ’70, 
teaches the Hoffman Reading Pro- 
gram for the Birmingham School 
System. . . . James Shelton is con- 
nected with the research branch of 
the telephone company in Seattle, 
Wash. . . . Cheryl Taylor Watkins 
teaches the fourth grade at Ocean 
City Elementary School in Ft. Wal- 
ton Beach, Fla. . . . Joyce Adair is 
a public relations and promotions 
assistant for the Atlanta Braves... . 
Teresa C. (Terri) Lumpkin is a 
stewardess with Delta Air Lines 
based in Chicago. . . . Capt. Harry 
B. Gibb is stationed at Lexington- 
Blue Grass Army Depot, Lexington, 
Ky., after a tour in Thailand... . 

Thomas R. Towns received a 
master’s in business administration 


| from Samford University on May 


25. 

MARRIED: Capt. Henry D. Gibb 
to Mary Beth Rowan. Mary Beth is 
a graduate of Penn State and they 
are stationed at Carlisle Barracks, 
Ree cas 

BORN: A son, Richard Charles, 
to Mr. and Mrs. John Edward Harris 
of Selma on May 28. John is working 
for Stack and Calame, a certified 
public accounting firm, in Selma. 
Richard Charles joins brother Wayne 
who is now 3... . A- daughter, 
Julia Louise, to Mr. and Mrs. Allen 
Montgomery (Jacqueline Dee Jones) 
of Birmingham on April 13. Julia 
joins brother John, 16 months... . 
A son, Marshall (Marty) Preston, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard E. Walker 
(Ellen Strock ’71) of York on May 2. 
. . . A daughter, Kristin Elizabeth, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy O. Norris of 
Birmingham on March 3. Jimmy is 
employed by Clow Corp. of Bir- 
mingham. . . . A daughter, Lisa Ja- 
nelle, to Capt. and Mrs. R. D. Pass- 
more of Mountain Home AFB, Ida- 
ho, on February 23. Robert is an 
aircraft commander flying the F- 
lll. ...A son, Walter Chamlee, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Neil K. Laws (Suz- 
anne Swann) of Tallahassee, Fla., on 
April 11. Suzanne is presently com- 
pleting her doctorate in higher edu- 


- cation at Florida State University. 


. A daughter, Buffy, to Mr. and 
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signees are catcher John Trageser 
of Gulf Coast Community College, 
third-baseman Richie Howard of 
Middle Georgia and catcher- 
infielder Wayne Mears of Chipola 
Junior College. 

Steve Montgomery, an infielder 
from Jeff Davis High in 


Jeff Beard 


Honored 


Jeff Beard, Athletic Director 
Emeritus, was inducted into the 
National College Directors of 
Athletics Hall of Fame recently at 
their annual meeting in Montreal, 
Canada. 

He retired as Auburn’s athletic 
director in 1972 after 22 years. 
Auburn achieved its greatest 
athletic heights under Coach 
Beard’s administration including 
top Conference basketball and 
baseball awards and the 1957 foot- 
ball national championship. 

Coach Beard said the recognition 
“came as quite a surprise. I really 
appreciated it, coming from peo- 
ple that I knew and worked with 
for many years.” He was inducted 
in the Alabama Sports Hall of Fame 
in February. 


Mrs. Frank Garland (Christine Till 
72) of Orlando, Fla., on February 
3. Frank is the general accounting 
manager with Sun Banks of Florida, 
Inc., in Orlando. . . . A daughter, 
Barbara Aleyne, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank C. Mingledorff, Jr., (Barbara 
M. Kirkland ’71) of Atlanta on Feb- 
ruary 3. Frank received his master’s 
in sanitary engineering from Geor- 
gia Tech and works for the Envir- 
onmental Protection Agency in At- 
lanta. i 


1970 

William W. Vaughan is a supply 
systems analyst with the U.S. Army 
Maintenance Management Center in 
Lexington, Ky. .. . Carey Green has 
been named assistant manager of 
New York Life Insurances Mont- 
gomery General Office. He has been 
a consistent qualifier of New York 
Lifes Top Club for outstanding 
agents. He and his wife, Margaret, 
have two daughters. . . . Harvey D. 
Funderburk is an industrial engineer 
with General Time, Inc. He and his 
wife, Anita and their two sons, Da- 
vid and Tim, live in Gadsden. ... 
John S. Riley, management recruit- 
er for WestPoint-Pepperell at the 
company’s Personnel Services Cen- 
ter in Shawmut. He and his - wife, 
Jean, have two daughters: Jennifer 
Ann, 2, and Julie Christine, 5 
months. They live’ in West Point, 
Ga. 

William F. Vann Jr., chairman of 
the Council of Students of the 
American Association of Dental 
Schools, is the winner of the 1974 
Morehead Fellowship in Dentistry 
at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. He is a fourth year 
student in the School of Dentistry at 
the University of Alabama and 
president of the dentistry student 
government association’ there. The 
Morehead Fellowship is valued at 
$5,000 plus tuition and fees to co- 
ver expenses during two years of 
study in the UNC School of Den- 
tistry. Bill plans to pursue post- 
doctoral studies in pedodontics, the 
treatment of children. 


Three outstanding junior college stars and one high school 
prospect have signed Auburn baseball scholarships according to 
Auburn Athletic Director Lee Hayley.The three junior college 


Montgomery, is Auburn’s_ only 
signee from the prep ranks thus far. 

Trageser, 5-10, 180, from Miami 
Beach, Fla., set a fielding record for 
catchers at Gulf Coast with his .993 
average and has a “quick bat,” ac- 
cording to Auburn Baseball Coach 
Paul Nix. 

Trageser made All-State in 1974, 
and helped his team to a fourth 
place finish in the Florida JC tour- 
nament. Gulf Coast wound up as 


~ Calendar for 
Engineering Ext. 


Calendar for Continuing Educa- 
tion Programs sponsored by the 
Birmingham Office of the Auburn 
Engineering Extension Service in- 
clude these programs for fall. 

Automatic Control 
Processes—Sept. 11-12. 

Energy Conservation for 
Managers—Sept. 25-26. 

Progress Through Technology— 
Oct. 3. 

Management for First Line 
Supervisors—Oct. 15-17. 

Southeastern Plant. Engineering 
and Maintenance Conference— 
Oct. 22-24. 

Advanced Waste Water 
Treatment—Oct. 29-31. 

Successful Secretaries in 
Business and Industry—Nov. 6. 

Statics and Strength of 
Materials—Nov. 12-14. 

How Managers Motivate—Nov. 
20-21. 

Legal Aspects of Construction— 
Dec. 4-5. 

Noise in Electronic Devices and 
Amplifiers—Dec. 10-12. 

All of the courses listed above are 
held in the Birmingham area and 
exact location, starting time, and 
other information can be acquired 
from the Birmingham Office of the 
Engineering Extension Service, 
Auburn University P.O. Box 308, 
Bessemer, Ala. 35020. Telephone: 
(205) 428-3267. 


of 


Faces in the News 


~ Wilson Shelton 
Clifford E. Wilson ’48 is new assistant 
controller for WestPoint-Pepperell at 
the corporate offices in West Point, Ga. 
He has been with the company for 25 
years, his most recent position being ac- 
counting director: He, his wife Boyce, 
and son John, 17, live in West Point. 
Robert A. Shelton ’48, who has been 
involved in TVA river control for the 
past 25 years, is new chief of the river 
control branch in the agency's Division 
of Water Control Planning. He has been 
with the company since 1949 and was 
named section head in 1968 (the same 
received an M.S. in civil 
engineering from Georgia Tech) and 


year he 


assistant branch chief in 1970. 


Four Sign Baseball Scholarships 


the eighth ranked junior college 
team in the nation. He hit .28] as a 
sophomore. 

Howard, 6-0, 180, hit .339, had 33 
runs batted in and made his Con- 
ference All-Star team. Selected by 
the New York Mets in the 1974 
winter draft, Howard “has a major 
league arm,” said Nix. Howard, 
who also starred as a footballer im 
high school, is from Albany, Ga-, 
and will be given a shot at replacing 
the only regular departing from 
Auburn’s starting line-up, All-SEC 
third baseman Vic Sharek. 

Mears, from Cypress, Fla., made 
All-American and All-Region while 
at Chipola and led his team to a 
sixth place ranking in the tough 
Florida JC league. Hitting at a .333 
pace this past season, Mears had 52 
hits in 47 games and had 36 RBI's. A 
versatile player Mears made All- 
American as a catcher but could be 
used as an infielder also. 

Montgomery was an all-around 
athlete at Jeff Davis, pitching and 
playing infield in baseball and lin- 
ing up quarterback on the Vols 
football team. He participated in 
the recent Alabama East-West 
game held in Birmingham. 

In addition to these signees, 
Auburn, which finished second in 
the Eastern Division and recorded 
a 31-13 mark, will return seven 
regulars and the entire pitching 
staff except for one reserve pitcher. 


Freshman Starter 
oth Walk-on Signee 


Lance Hill; who started all five 
Auburn freshman games as a walk- 
on defensive back in 1973, has been 
awarded a grant-in-aid. “Lance 
played real well for the freshman 
team last fall,” says Jordan. “Dur- 
ing spring practice he moved up to 
our second unit and was a solid 
backup player. He’s sound on pass 
defense and he’s a sure tackler. 
Were very happy to have him 
accept this grant-in-aid,” Jordan 
adds. a 

Thus he becomes the fifth walk- 
on from the freshman and varsity 
teams of 1973 to be awarded one o£ 
the six special grants allowed by the 
SEC to players already out for foot- 
ball on their own. 

Hill played his high school foot- 
ball at Berry at Birmingham. He 
was selected the most outstanding 
athlete at Berry after lettering in 
football, wrestling and track. 

The other grants went to Jef£ 


Gilligan, sophomore, SE from 


Peru, Ill.; Greg Gillis, sophomore 
SP, from Brewton, Ala; Bert 
McGuffey, sophomore, DE, from 
Athens, Ala.; and Ben Stricklang 
junior, OG, from Auburn, Ala. s 


FATE EEE, ETER A TP N ec ft nie 


Michael A. Bean has been named 
controller of Akra Data, a data pro_ 
cessing center servicing the pub. 
lishing and direct mail industries im 
the Birmingham area. He and his 
wife, Deborah, live in Homewood 
. , . Capt. Winston E. Bradley, te 
recently graduated from the U. Ss 
Air Force. School of Aerospace 
Medicine at Brooks AFB, Tex 
is assigned to Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, for duty as a flight meq_ 
ical officer. He earned his M.D. ear_ 
lier this year from the University, of 
Alabama. 

Lt. (jg) Thomas W. Foster 
tached to the USS Midway Which 
recently made the first deployment 
into the Sea of Japan for a carrie 
in three years. z 


IS at. 
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Capt. Frank S. Arnold recently 
received a regular commission in the 
Air Force and is attending an in- 
structor pilot training course at Ran- 
dolph AFB, Tex. . . . Mike Otwell 
has joined Auburn Bank and Trust 
as assistant vice-president. Earlier 
he was cashier of the Citizens and 
Merchants Bank in Bremen, Ga., 
and a manager of the Auburn 
branch of First Federal Savings and 
Loan. Henry B. Steagall, III, 
graduated from the University of 
Alabama Law School in 1973, and 
after attending finance school at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison in Indiana 
to comply with his military obliga- 
tion, has returned to Ozark to prac- 
tice law with Steagall and Adams, 
Attorneys. He and his wife, Frances, 
have one daughter, Amy, 3. 

Bruce J. Capitell and his wife, 
Barbara May ’72, are employed with 
Southern Services, Inc., in Birming- 
ham. . Richard M. Stevenson is 
attending the University of Ten- 
nessee at Knoxville, working on a 
master’s in business administration. 
He and his wife, Laurel, live in 
Knoxville. 

MARRIED: Barbara Fran Phill- 
lips “71 to Forrest S. Fields, Jr., 
both of Columbia, on March 30. 
They live in Panama City, Fla., 
where he is a biologist with the 
Florida Department of Pollution 
Control. Barbara received her mas- 
ters in Family and Child Develop- 
ment from Auburn in June. 
Lucinda Crim °72 to Lt. Bloise A. 
Hill, both of Auburn, cn April 27. 
They are stationed in Alaska. 

BORN: A son, Christopher Blan- 
ton, to Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Lazenby 
of Birmingham on May 19. Hugh is 
an accountant with Peat, Marwick, 
and Mitchell in Birmingham. 

A son, Joseph A. Haley, III, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph A. Haley, Il, of 
Tifton, Ga., on Oct. 6, 1973. Joe is 
in his second year of business (Ha- 
ley Jewelers) in Tifton and was re- 
cently named a Registered Jeweler 
by the American Gem Society. ... A 
son, Stacy Shane, to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Edmond Sprayberry of Birming- 
ham on June 2. 


Faces in the News 


Knowles 


Farrington 


William S. Farrington ‘69 was one of 
12 graduate students recognized for 
outstanding leadership at the Annual 
Graduate Leadership Breakfast on June 
5 at Ohio State University. He was com- 
mended for his exceptional service to 
the University and his fellow students. 
Bill is a graduate research associate in 
the Department of Agricultural Educa- 
tion. He is scheduled to receive the doc- 
torate in vocational and agricultural 
education this summer. 

Melissa Susan Knowles 72 joined 
Emanuel County (Ga.) Junior College 
in Swainsboro, Ga., as assistant librarian 
on July 1. She has an M.S. in library 
science from Peabody College in 
Nashville. She has taught English in the 
Lincoln County, Tenn., school system 
and worked with the Government 
Documents Joint University Libraries 
in Nashville. 


AUGUST, 1974 


1971 


Merle John Morgan is with Har- 
bert Construction, building a nu- 
clear power plant in Augusta, Ga., 
for Georgia Power Co. . . . Michael 
H. (Herb) Willcutt has been ap- 
pointed research implementation 
manager for Cotton Inc. in Raleigh, 
N.C. The firm is a research, sales 
and marketing company, sponsored 
by America’s cotton growers. .. . 
2/Lt. W. Dennis Irwin is a F-4 


. Phantom weapon systems officer as- 


signed to Ubon Royal Thai AFB, 
Thailand. . . . Charles M. Estes, Jr., 
received his master’s in business ad- 
ministration from the University of 
South Carolina in May... . 

Teresa Chandler is working on 
her master’s in intensive respiratory 
care at Emory University.in Atlanta. 
. . . Martha Oden is the chief phar- 
macist at Coffee General Hospital in 
Enterprise. . . . James Boddie is a 
graduate student at Auburn. 
1/Lt. Timothy M. Carter is flying 
the C-130 out of Langley AFB, Va. 
_,. Lt. Col. William R. Hemby has 
been promoted to colonel in the Air 
Force. A Southeast Asia combat vet- 
eran, he was presented his tenth 
through thirteenth awards of the Air 
Medal for missions completed under 
hazardous conditions. . Edward 
B. Griffin is a computer programmer 
at Gunter AFB, Montgomery. 

Jane McMurty is teaching at Max- 
well AFB in Montgomery... . Cyn- 
thia Sewell Wood is working on her 
master’s in early childhood educa- 
tion at Auburn. . . . John Dennis 
Grogan is with Alabama Power Co. 
in Birmingham. ... James R. 
Thorne is in law school at Baylor 
University in Waco, Tex. 


MARRIED: Jane A. McKinney to 
James Dickson. They live in Sunny- 
vale, Calif. 


BORN: A daughter, Amy Lynn, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Russell L. Sheehan 
(Sallie McCord ’70) of Opelika on 
Jan. 22. He is with State Farm In- 
surance Co. 


1972 


Bobby K. Masters, recently hon- 
ored as Snead State Junior College 
Alumnus of the Year, is a work ad- 
justment specialist with Goodwill In- 
dustries of Ft. Worth; Tex. .. . 
Clauda Norman Fleming, construc- 
tion superintendent for the Commer- 
cial Engineers Construction Co. in 
Guntersville. . . . Judy Ann Rickles 
Renault has been appointed a com- 
munications consultant for Southern 
Bell working in Columbus, Ga... . 
Judson Wallace Trucks, accountant 
for Blue Cross and Blue Shield of 
Alabama in Homewood. . . . Davis 
C. Barron, promoted to broadcast 
production manager for Liller Neal 
Battle & Lindsey, Inc., advertising 
agency, in Atlanta. . . . Cecil T. 
Pounders, Jr., appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Ornamental 
Horticulture Field Station, Mobile 
research unit of Auburn’s Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station System. 

Lew Culpepper, new branch 
manager for the Bank of Ft. Valley, 
Ft. Valley, Ga. . . . Phillip L. Garri- 
son, coordinator of administration 
for Lurleen B. Wallace Development 
Center in Decatur. . . . James M. 
Ekelund, staff accountant for Ala- 
bama Power in Birmingham. . . 

Gary F. Shelly is with Hercules 
Corp. in St. Simons Island, Ga... . 
Paul H. Tyler, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to regional sales manager in 
Jacksonville, Fla., for St. Clair Mfg. 
GOD os 


IN THE ARMED FORCES: 2/Lt. 
George Randall Scogin is an Air 
Force civil engineer stationed at 
Lackland AFB, Tex. . . . Lt. Walter 
S. Richardson and his wife, Gwen- 
dolyn Gantt, live in Valdosta, Ga., 
where Walter is stationed at Moody 
Air Force Base... . 

MARRIED: Martha Jo Howard to 
Larry A. Brooks ‘71 on Oct. 21, 
1972, in Montgomery. Martha Jo 
teaches the third grade in Selma 
and Larry is employed as an assis- 
tant district forester with the Ala- 
bama Forestry Commission in Sel- 
ma. ... Allen M. Sykora to Arlene 
D. McFall on June 30, 1973. Allen 
is a research associate with Planning 
Research Corp. in Huntsville. ; 

Betty L. High to G. Stanley Co- 
burn on June 15. They live in At- 
lanta where he is a student at Geor- 
gia Tech and she teaches French 
and Spanish at Fayette County High 
in Fayetteville, Ga. . . . Shirley At- 
taway to Lt. Arthur G. Saniljan on 
June 14 in Titusville, Fla. They live 
in Hope Mills, N.C. 

BORN: A son, Jason Dwaine, to 
Mr. and Mrs. James O. Brooks, Jr., 
of Tullahoma, Tenn., on June 19. 
James is a project engineer in the 
engine test facility of Arnold Re- 
search Organization at Arnold En- 
gineering Development Center in 
Tullahoma and also working on his 
master’s in aerospace engineering at 
the University of Tennessee Space 
Institute in Tullahoma. 


1973 


WHERE THEYRE WORKING: 
Steve M. Lee is an erection engineer 
for Ingalls Iron Works in Birming- 
ham. ... Ed Cannon, Jr., landscape 
designer for Blasers Nurseries in 
Bradenton, Fla. . . . M. Andrew 
Jordan, shift supervisor in the 
Weave Department of WestPoint- 
Pepperell’s Opelika Mill. . . . Steve 
L. Crisler, promoted to Shift Fore- 
man in manufacturing operations of 
WestPoint-Pepperell’s Lindale Mill, 


Lindale, Ga. . . . Dr. A. G. Harrell, 
II, has established his own veter- 
inary clinic in Meridian, Miss... . 
William M. (Bill) Allen, veterinarian 
with the A, M, & K Animal Clinic 
in Gardendale. . . . Norwood James 
Utter, III; holds a production man- 
agement position with Fechheimer 
Bros. Co. in Cincinnati, Ohio. . . 
Robert Eugene Lee is an operations 
management trainee for the Trust 
Co. of Georgia in Atlanta... . 

2/Lt. Norman Eugene Thieland, 
Jr., is deputy chief of construction 
management at Eglin AFB, Fla... . 
2/Lt. Royce W. Albright is now a 
maintenance officer at Moody AFB, 
Ga. ... 1 2/Lt.W.. E. Winter is.a 
rifle platoon commander with Lima 
Co., 9th Marines on Okinawa... . 
Billie Jean Gramka is in graduate 
school in library science at Florida 
State University. 

John Dewar Gleissner will start 
law school at Vanderbilt University 
in the fall. He presently is a medical 
research technician at the University 
of Alabama in Birmingham... . Lt. 
Col. Paul H. Blackwell, Jr., is in his 
second year of law school at the 
University of Alabama in Tusca- 
loosa. 

MARRIED: Patrick M. Borelli to 
Barbara E. Rasch °74, on June 6. 
Patrick will start graduate school at 
Florida State University in the De- 
partment of Urban and Regional 
Planning in the fall... . 

Frances Elaine Lawhon to Wil- 
liam E. Friel, II, on June 22 in Bir- 
mingham. They live in Birmingham. 
. . . Carolyn H. Whitlark ’74 to A. 


AUBURN BOUND —The recipient of the first Cullman County Auburn Club ` 


Academic Scholarship, Belinda Bullard is well outfitted for her move to the Plains 
this fall. Belinda received the $500.00 scholarship at the annual Cullman County 
Club banquet held May 13. She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Doyle Bullard. Mr. 
Bullard received his master’s from Auburn in 1963. 


Jerrell Jackson on July 1. They live 
in Birmingham. . . . 


1974 


WHERE THEYRE WORKING: 
Bob Allen Renfroe is manager of his 
father’s (Sam J. Renfroe, Jr., °49) 
Decorating Center in Fayette. . 
Freda Burgreen Hays, payroll sec- 
retary for Edward Burgreen in 
Athens. . ... Patricia Porter teaches 
the second grade at Ft. Dale Aca- 
demy in Greenville. . . . John Tynes 
(Jack) Plexaco is an architectual ap- 
prentice in Huntsville. Roger 
Emory Mooney works for Tennessee 
Eastman in Kingsport, Tenn. 
Michael David Bennett, an electrical 
engineer for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s Power Production and 
Transmission Division in Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. . . . Margaret Ryan Kra- 
mer, commercial sewing teacher for 
the Eufaula Vocational Technical 
School in Eufaula. . . . Nicholas Lee 
is a programmer for Burford Equip- 
ment Co. in Montgomery. ... R. 
Stancil Ridgeway, vocational evalua- 
tor for the Special Technical Facility 
in Talladega. 

Nina Davis Johnson will begin 
work for the Tallapoosa County 
School System in the fall. . . . James 
Michael Brechin, veterinarian at the 
Ft. Caroline Animal Clinic in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. . . . Lucinda Bolling 
Taylor does research on property 
abstracts for Montgomery Abstract 
and Title Co. in Montgomery. . 

Dianne Cummings teaches phy- 
sical education at New Hope High 
School and lives in Huntsville... . 
Barbara Elizabeth Rasch Borelli 
teaches the second grade in Bain- 


bridge, Ga. . . . Terry Joyce Dudley 
will teach the fourth grade at the 
Rolling Hills School in Huntsville. 
... John Allen Breithaupt, Jr., assis- 
tant superintendent for Martin-John- 
son, Inc., in Pensacola, Fla. ... Bar- 
bara Ann Shepherd McCormack is a 
manager-buyer trainee for Gayfer’s 
Department Store in Auburn. . . . 

Kenneth Reynolds Taylor, ac- 
countant trainee with Van Cleve and 
Associates in Montgomery. .. . 
Steven Wheeler Brannum works for. 
Osment Paper Co. in Birmingham. 
. . . William (Bill) Gardner Pardue 
(M.Ed.), rehabilitation evaluator for 
the Georgia Department of Human 
Resources in Albany. . . . Richard 
Lee Downer, junior engineer for 
Alabama Power in Birmingham. . . . 
A. Desmond Yawn, Jr. investigates 
industrial equipment safety for Fac- 
tory Mutual in Atlanta. .. . Linda 
Jane Marshall, assistant children’s 
department manager for the Parisian 
Department Store in Birmingham. 

Anne Laure Johnson, secretary for 
Tennessee Eastman. ... Nelson Al- 
bert McGough, a design engineer 
working in Birmingham. . . . R. 
Keith Myers in veterinary practice 
with Alan Adams ’71 in Columbus, 
Ga. . . . Martha Gwen Hallmark, 
engraver for Wilson’s Capitol Jewel- 
ers in Montgomery. . . . Mary Mi- 
chelle Drake teaches the first grade 
in Haleyville. . . . Arthur C. Ben- 
nett, assistant football and basket- 
ball coach at Autauga County High 
in Prattville. | 

Joseph Renfroe Moon supervisor 
of upholstery for Blue Bird Body 
Co. in Ft. Valley, Ga. . . . Donald 


(Continued on page 20) 
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ALUMNALITIES—Continued 


(Continued from page 19) 


Beverly Heacock, Jr., structural de- 
signer for Alabama Engineering and 
Supply Co. in Montgomery. : 
Dave Middleton Lyon is a self-em- 
ployed farmer near Tyler. ... Larry 
Keith Seay, pharmacist for Center 
Drugs in Ozark. .. . 

Ellen Anne Auten, teacher at 
Gill’s Day Nursery in Auburn. 
Alan Lee Milliken, management 
trainee for Uniroyal in Shelbyville, 
Tenn... . . Michael Ray Selby, in- 
surance investigator for Retail Credit 
Co. in Montgomery. . . . 

Barbara Nettles Ashwander teach- 
es the Learning Disabilities Class for 
the Auburn City Schools. Ra- 
chel Annis Hamlet teaches the first 
grade in Daviston. . . . Kenneth El- 
liott Moseley, graduate engineer ap- 
pointee for the U.S. Army Material 
Command. . . . Sally Wallace, mar- 
keting representative for the floor 
division of Armstrong Cork Co. in 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Mary Leda Pruett, secretary-trea- 
surer for H. Dickson Norman and 
Associates Advertising Agency in 
Opelika. . . . Paul Stark, Jr., works 
for Blue Bird Body Co. in Ft. Val- 
ley, Ga. . . . Charles P. Ward, with 
a special planning group for West- 
inghouse which designs and manu- 
factures steam generators and pres- 
sure vessels for nuclear power plants 
in Tampa, Fla. .. . Janet G. Paetz 
is a veterinarian in Corpus Christi, 
ys Pere 

James E. Maddox, Jr., pharmacist 
at Dan Gillis Pharmacy in Alabaster. 

Ann Matthews, associate sys- 
tems analyst with the Jacksonville, 
Fla., branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. Gerald Lee 
Bachelor, trainee with REA Express 
in Atlanta. 

Howard J. Porter, Jr., staff ap- 
praiser with The Hearn Co. in Bir- 
mingham. His wife, Gayle Murrah 
"73, is with the Brookwood Mall 
Branch of Ist National Bank in Bir- 
mingham.... | 

John R. Hollingsworth, junior ac- 
countant with Alabama Power Co. 
in the Birmingham general office. 
... Pamela Hope Williams, interior 
designer with Rich’s in Birmingham. 
.. . Franklin A. Little, self-employ- 
ed farmer near Foley. . . . John 
Lucas, staff accountant with Price 


Waterhouse & Co., in Birmingham. 


. . . Donna Granberry Skipper, sec- 
retary at Troy State University. ... 

Steven Hughes, residential sales- 
man with Ballard Realty Co. in 
Montgomery. Elizabeth Ann 
(Betsy) Codding, assistant supervisor 
in the installment loan department at 


Northeast National Bank in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
Dana Carole Fortner, assistant 


manager at the County Seat, a retail 
clothing store at Brookwood Mall in 
Birmingham. . . . Rhona Culberson 
teaches first grade in Griffin, Ga. 
... Thomas M. Strickland, inspector 
with the Army Corps of Engineers. 
. . « Michael L. Weeks, assistant ac- 
countant with Haskins & Sells in 
Birmingham. Charles Philip 
Saunders, engineer for system plan- 
ning with Southern Services, Inc., in 
Birmingham. Edgar M. (Pete) 
Stover, real estate developer with 
Raines Co. in Birmingham. 

Fred J. Elkourie, Jr., partner in 
the Steak ‘N’ Taters Restaurant in 
Birmingham. Kenneth Allen 
Roberts, manager trainee with 
Farmers & Merchants Bank of Rus- 
sell County in Phenix City. 

Patricia Wilson Edwards teaches 
first grade in LaFayette. . . . Win- 
ston Watt teaches in Birmingham. 
_. . Barbara Gale McCallister, spe- 
cial education teacher at Dadeville 
(Ala.) High. . . . Jean Morrow, staff 


pharmacist at Elliot’s Drugs in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. . . . John W. Turner, 
staff accountant with Arthur Ander- 
sen & Co. in Birmingham... . 

John William Law, Jr., staff ac- 
countant with Arthur Andersen & 
Co. in Birmingham. . . . James An- 
derson Sands teaches seventh grade 
English at Lanett (Ala.) Jr. High. 
.. . D. Bennett Shuman, apprentice 
architect to H. J. Mizell, in Ozark. 

Anita Bearden will begin a phar- 
macy internship at the University of 
Alabama Hospital in Birmingham in 
September. She is currently in a spe- 
cial internship program with Robins 
Drug Co. The program is sponsored 
by the National” Pharmaceutical 
Council. Michael L. Jackson, 
structural engineer with Fluor Engi- 
neers & Constructors in Houston, 
Tex. He plans to take graduate 
courses at Rice University. His wife, 
Joyce Hay Land °73, will teach 
school in the fall. . .. 

William Henry Abernathy, asso- 
ciate forester with International 
Paper Co. in Monroeville. . . . Jim 
R. Haynes, food manager with the 
Mississippi State University Food 
Service Dept. 

Merle D. Zamzow, foreman with 
Hormel in Tucker, Ga. . Hilda 
Cannon, staff accountant with Wil- 
son, Price, Barranco & Billingsley in 
Montgomery. Barrett Tilton 
Betz (DVM) in veterinary practice 
in Parksley, Va... . 

Patti Palmer, staff accountant 
with Ernst & Ernst in Atlanta... . 
Ali Barzegar, civil engineer with 
Allen M. Campbell Co., in Jackson- 
ville, N.C. . . . John B. Thomas, Jr., 
engineer with Valley Heating, Cool- 
ing, and Electrical in Birmingham. 

Joann Berrey teaches at Lee High 
in Montgomery. Lynn Neal 
(DVM), practices at Lawson Animal 
Hospital in Maryville, Tenn. 

Lynn B. Layne, manager with 
Hunter Bros. Farms in Toney. 


Jill Haisten Wilson, agent with 
Jones Real Estate in Auburn. . . 
John Alan Williams, graduate civil 
engineer with the Alabama Highway 
Department... . 

Dannie L. Mullins (DVM), prac- 
ticing at Somerset (Ky.) Animal Cli- 
nic. . . . Robert C. Meyer, junior en- 
gineer with Alabama Power in Wil- 
sonville. ... Sam D. Cates, teacher- 
coach at Ft. Deposit (Ala.) Aca- 
demy. i 

Thomas D. Livingston, staff ac- 
countant with Price Waterhouse & 
Co. in Birmingham. Kaye 
Langley will teach at Randolph 
County High in Wedowee beginning 
in the fall. . . . Bobby C. Foshee, 
Jr., management trainee with Avon- 
dale Mills in Sylacauga. . . . Rus- 
sell S. Walker (DVM), associate with 
John F. Battey in Pascagoula, Miss. 

C. Dennis Wright, airport consul- 

tant with Greiner Engineering Sci- 
ences, Inc., in Tampa, Fla. 
Robert T. Warner, special projects 
assistant for the Aircraft Owners & 
Pilots- Assn. in Washington, D.C. ... 
Debra Sue Gore, secretary with the 
Auburn Extension Service in the 
state office. . . . Rhett A. Smith, Jr., 
process engineer with ITT Rayonier 
in Fernandina Beach, Fla. .. . Deb- 
bie Susan Veal Morgan, setting up 
a speech correction program for the 
Lanett (Ala.) City Schools. 
Wallace C. Bush is farming with his 
father near Hope Hull. . Gail 
Estes, social studies teacher at We- 
dowee (Ala.) Middle School. ... 

Jamey M. Clary, farm agent with 
the Extension Service in Dothan. 
.. . Dwight E. Davis, self-employed 
farmer near Hope Hull. . . . Robbie 
M. Bennett, bookkeeper at Prattville 
(Ala.) Drugs. ... 


Union’s Miss August—Susan Thompson 


Jeff Inman, merchandise liaison 
assistant with the J. C. Penney Cata- 
log Distribution Center in Forest 
Park, Ga. . . . Craig Akins, sales 
trainee with Hormel in Tucker, Ga. 
His wife, Cynthia Shuford, works 
for Rich’s Downtown as head of 
sales in the better dresses and bridal 
and designer collection... . 

Gary E. Freeman, accountant 
with A&P in Birmingham. .. . Mary 
L. Peerson, education coordinator 
and parts accountant with IBM in 
Atlanta. . . . Ellen Goss, interior de- 
signer with The Ritchie Organiza- 
tion in Birmingham... . T. Michael 
Presley, with Liberty National Life 
Ins. in Birmingham. . . . Robert B. 
Miller (DVM), in small animal prac- 
tice with Dr. J. R. Robinson in Tam- 
pa, Fla... . Jan Oakes, coordinator 
for the Selma summer youth pro- 
gram. 


IN GRADUATE SCHOOL: F. 
Gulsel (Rose) Ercanli, (M.S.), will 
begin studying for her Ph.D. in nu- 
trition at Auburn fall quarter. 
Bloys Gregory Wood attends law 
school at Cumberland School of 
Law in Birmingham. Sarah 
Elizabeth (Sally) Hart, interning at 
Montgomery Baptist Hospital as a 
laboratory technician. Paula 
Jane Sanford, medical technology 
intern at St. Margaret’s Hospital. 
. . . Michael Joseph Magee, medical 
student at the University of Tennes- 
see in Nashville. . . . Charles Louis 
Cummings attends the University of 
Alabama’s School of Medicine in 
Birmingham. . . . Teresa Ann John- 
son Smith will attend Georgia State 
University to gain her master’s in 
media next fall. . . . Hubert Earl 


Payton, graduate student in forestry 
at Auburn. .. . Betty Fletcher Hill, 
graduate student at Vanderbilt in 
speech pathology and audiology. 

Randall Armstrong, in agribusi- 
ness education at Auburn. . Pa- 
tricia Kennedy, in physical educa- 
tion at Auburn. . . . Mike Shelley, 
graduate student in sanitary engi- 
neering at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute. ... Brenda K. Allen, in Eng- 
lish at Auburn. ... 


Emma Lou G. Wiggins, in music 
at Auburn. Her husband Jerry Wig- 
gins is a graduate assistant in voca- 
tional education. . . . Joe A. De- 
Vore will begin graduate studies at 
the University of Florida in Septem- 
ber. He is working this summer with 
Scott Paper Co... . 

Edward Louis Gilgenast, graduate 
teaching assistant in Spanish at Au- 
burn. . Michael David Smith, 
University of Alabama School of 
Law. . . . Beth Todd, law school at 
the University of Alabama. 
Bryan M. Blackburn, II, business 
administration at Auburn. . . . Bar- 
bara English, Memphis State. 
Thomas G. Preston, University of 
Alabama School of Medicine. 


Wade Irvin, in music at Auburn, 
. . . Beth Patten, in psychology at 
Eastern Kentucky University this 
fall after spending the summer 
working at the 4-H Camp Doe Lake 
in Oklawaha, Fla. . Martha 
Vaughan Hoehn, graduate teaching 
assistant in chemistry at Florida 
State University. 

Samuel Ray Martin, research as- 
sistant in city and regional planning 
at the University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill. . . . Deborah King, 


University of Tennessee. .. . Steven 
Ira Holley, in the Ph.D. program in 
counseling psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin. 


WITH THE ARMED FORCES: 
2/Lt. Michael William Forster is a 
Strategic Air Command minute man 
missile programmer for the Air 
Force. 2/Lt. Charles Ow en 
Lewis, missile launch officer await- 
ing assignment with the Air Force. 
. .. Capt. Frederic Michaelson, vet- 
erinarian for the Army. Maj. 
Ronald Carl Carne, plans and oper- 
ations officer stationed at Ft. Mon- 
roe, Va. 

David W. Glover, in Officer Can- 
didate School at Newport, R.I., with 
the Naval Reserve... . Earle Byron 
Fisher, Jr., Officer Candidate Schoo} 
at Pensacola NAS, Fla... . Lt. Col. 
Charles Allen Block, aviator with 
the Army at Ft. Rucker, Ala. 


MARRIED: Glenda Carol Hall to 
Robert Lee McSwean on April 27. 
Glenda is an intern medical techni- 
cian at Montgomery Baptist Hospi- 
tal... . Belinda Y. Freeman “73 to 
Thomas Edward Young on March 
17. They live in Gadsden, where 
he is a project engineer for Allis- 
Chalmers Corp. . Bobbie Chris- 
tin Yates to Thomas D. Walker on 
June 26. They live in Langdale. She 
teaches in Huguley and he is 
school at Auburn. 

BORN: A daughter, Kelley Joy, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Kenneth 
Howard of Ft. Walton Beach, Fla. 
on April 12. Stephen is a residentjagy 
sales representative for Gulf Powe, 
Co. 


in 


